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Reverend Sir, 


OUR Eſſay on the future life of Brute 
Creatures fell into my hands by mere 


z chance. If it was advertiſed, T was 
F\ not apprized of it: otherwiſe the Novelty 
A of the Title would ſo far have excited my 

curioſity, as to have raiſed in me, at leaſt, 
a deſire of getting a ſight of it. 


R I had not gone thro' many pages in tie 
' introductory part, before I began to con- 
ceive not the moſt favourable opinion of the 
whole performance : concluding from the 
ſpecimen I had already ſeen, that you would 
hardly be able to demonſtrate your point, 
do the ſatisfaction of your readers, For, is 


tit j kely that a truth which hath eſcaped the 
1 * a2 deep 


(4+) 


deep piercing eye, and elaborate reſearches 
of a Newton, a Locke, and a Boyle, and 
of all the literati of the preſent enlightened 
and inquiſitive age, ſhould now at length 
be demonſtrated by a. perſon, an entire 
ſtranger in the republic of letters ? Is it even 
poſſible, (without ſome. ſupernatural aid) 
that he who ſeems to be poſſeſſed of no ex- 
traordinary talents, neither in learning nor 
penetration, ſhould aſcertain that, which 
hath hitherto been veiled in impenetrable 
_ darkneſs, and kept a ſecret from the foun- 
dation of the world? 2 Thus did I reaſon 
with myſelf, nor could I find, after peruſ- 
ing the whole eſſay, that I had the leaſt 
occaſion to recede from the judgment I had 
at the firſt, formed of it. 


Numbers of your good friends and ſub- 
ſcribers are ſorry to find, that you have ſo 


unhappily miſemployed your time and your 


talents upon a ſubject, which 1s not likely 


(a) I obſerve you quote paſſages both out of Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian writers, to prove that yours is not a novel 
doQrine ; but theſe will be animadverted upon in their 
proper places, 
either 


, 


EF 


either to redound to your credit and cha- 
racter, either as an author or a clergyman. 
Nay, ſeveral of your reverend brethren, to 
my certain knowledge, are not only aggriev- 
ed at it, but very able too, (did they think 

i it worth their while) with eaſe to point 
out and. expoſe the ſophiſtry and futility of 
your arguments, | 


But as none of them, (at leaſt that I know 
of ) have thought proper to do it; and as 
the ſyſtem you have been labouring to eſta- 
bliſh, appears to me not only to be built 

1 upon a falſe foundation, but likewiſe to be 
rather ſubverſive of, than ſubſervient to, the 
cauſe of virtue and religion, my inclination 
ſtrongly prompted me to ſet about writing 
an anſwer myſelf; ſenſible as I was at the 
ſame time of my own inablilities and inſuf- 
ficiency for ſuch an undertaking. The lit- 

tle learning I lay claim to, tends to a diffe- 
rent point, than that of inveſtigating and 


diving into the hidden things of futurity, 
1 tarther than as they are plainly revealed in 
holy writ, : 


It 


66 


It is an obſervation grounded upon fact, 
that there never was an opinion broached, 
however abſurd or pernicious it might be in 
its conſequences, but it met with numbers 
of credulous and ill judging people, ready 
to embrace it with an implicit faith, and 
eagerly ſtrenuous to eſpouſe its cauſe. How 
extremely cautious then ſhould every one 
be, who intends to publiſh his ſentiments 
to the world, eſpecially upon ſubjects of a 
religious nature, and ſubjects too that carry 
an air of novelty in them ? He ought not 
only ſtrictly to examine and weigh them 


well himſelt, but to ſubmit them likewiſe to 


the free animadverſion of ſome honeſt and 
judicious friend, before he preſume to lay 
them before the eye of the public. For if, 
as ſome ſuppoſe, the miſchievous conſe- 
quences, that follow from a perſon's writ- 


ing, or from his ſetting a bad example, will. 


hereafter recoil with tenfold force upon his 
own head, what a black bill of indictment, 


will, at the laſt grand audit, be preferred a? 


gainſt all thoſe, who have wilfully proſti- 
tuted their tongue or their pen, and pro- 


feſſedly 


LY 
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feſſedly avowed the cauſe of INE and 
profaneneſs. (5) 


I am far from laying any thing of this 
ſort to your charge. However it 1s much, 
if your eſſay will be the happy means of pre- 


venting the one, or of diſcountenancing the 
other, L= 


4 * 
(5) 1 remember reading a ſtory ſomewhere of Lp, 


atheiſt, in Queen Ann's reign, who by corrupting 
Ciples of ſeveral of our young nobility and : 
done a deal of miſchief, But ſo greatly waggke careſſed, 
and ſo liberally rewarded by them, that i in, as time hed 
kept his coach and ſuitable equipage. But Al his popula-' 
rity and grandeur could not keep off theamweſcome intru- 
ſion of ſickneſs; nor all his artful ſhifts and evaſions elude: 
the inexorable and mercileſs hand of death. For in pro- 
ceſs of time, it happened that he was ſeized with a violent? 
diſorder, which threatened to: put a ſpeedy period to bis 
exiſtence here, When, behol en a ſudden, he threw: 
off the maſk, and ingenuouſly confeſled, that even he him; 
ſelf was never thoroughly; c6gvinced of. that which he had 
taken ſuch indefatigable pains to perſuade others into the 
belief of, namely, that there was neither God nor future 
ſtate. Inwardly ſtung with remorſe, and apprehenſive of 
being ſhortly called to a, ſtrict and ſevere account for his 
paſt offences, he. was deſirous (a caſe by no means uncom- 
mon) to compromiſe matters, and be reconciled, if it 
were poſſible, to his juſtly 3 God. In order to ef- 


prin- 


ry, Had 


I need 


48) 


I need not tell you, how very ready the 
choice ſpirits (as they are pleaſed to call 
themſelves) and freethinkers of the age are 
to catch at any thing that ſuits their vitiated 
taſte, and more ſo, if it comes from a cler- 
gyman. And will not your eſſay, think you, 
afford them a moſt delicious repaſt ? How 
will they chuckle and hug it ? How will 
they nibble, and carve, and mince, and 
mangle it, and avail themſelves of every 
part that makes for their purpoſe ? 


fect this, he ſends for an eminent clergyman of the eſta» 
bliſhed church, and lays before him his ſeemingly irreme- 
diable and deploravle caſe, together with all its agravat- 
ing circumſtances. The good divine, after hearing his 
melancholy ſtory, endeavours to diſpel his doubts and diſ- 
ſipate his fears, and tells him there was ſtill mercy in ſtore 
for him, provided he was a real and fincere penitent.- Ah! 
ſays he, caſting up his rueful eyes to heaven, I wiſh there 
was: but I forgot to mention to vou one particular farther, 
which I greatly fear is beyond all your ſkill and dexterity 
to get over. You are to know (and oh ! that I had never 
done it) I have written ſeveral books in defence of atheiſm; , 
now as theſe are diſperſed and got into a great number 
of hands, it is impoſſible ever to call them in again, 
So that what I am under the moſt uneaſy apprehenſions 
about, is the miſchief they will do in the world when I 
am gone, Oh! ſays the honeſt and goodnatured divine, 


Let 
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Let us for once ſuppoſe, (and there is no 
impropriety in the ſuppoſition) I ſay, let us 
fancy one of them, after reading your eſſay, 
expoſtulating the caſe thus with himſelf.--- 
e] was perfuaded before, or at leaſt endea- 
voured to perſuade myſelf, into the diſbelief 
of a future ſtate. But now I have got new 
and more cogent reaſons than ever, to ri- 
vet me in my opinion. I did to beſure here- 


never let that give you the leaſt uneaſineſs. The books 
you mention I have read myſelf; but your cauſe was ſo 
very bad, and the arguments you have advanced are ſo 
filly, and little to the purpoſe, that I am perſuaded no 
man of ſenſe will ever be the worſe for them. Theſe 
words ſtung the poor wretch to the quick, and he was ſo 
chagrined to hear his abilities as a writer diſputed or cal- 
led in queſtion, that he could contain no longer, but in a 
fit of ſullen rage and deſpair, he threw himſelf on the op- 
polite ſide of the bed, and cried out, I'll live and die an 
atheiſt. He expired ſoon after, and went unto his own 
place ——A warning this to all thoſe, who in the gaiety 
of heart, or to diſplay their refined taſte and talents, are 
but too apt to vent newfangled and ſceptical notions about 
religion, 


Poor Voltaire | poor Bolingbroke | poor or rather 
wretched are all ye of a deiſtical turn of mind, whoſe ſu · 
per-refined and high exalted taſte diſdains to ſtoop to the 
humble doctrines of the goſpel.—Happy, thrice and more 


B tofore 


00-1 


tofore find but too much reaſon to conclude 
that the chriſtian religion, as well as all the 
other rehgions, with which the world is peſ- 
tered, is a mere farce, a piece of ſly prieſt- 
craft and ſtate policy, merely calculated to 
keep the 1gnorant vulgar in awe ; but now 
I am fully convinced of it. How elſe is it 


happy ye mortals, who, without any other diſtinguiſhing 
gogd qualities, have yet the good ſenſe, prudence and 
wiſdom, to embrace and ever hold faſt the lively oracles 
of truth and eternal ſalvation, notwithſtanding there may 
be ſome inexplicable difficulties and ſeeming incongruities 
in them, which tor ought we know to the contrary, might 


be purpoſely intended to try our faith, our conſtancy and 
perſeverance. 


Wherefore did Sterne, and Churchill, (great as they 
certainly were) ſully and defile their works with any thing 
of an immoral tendency? Could they not poſſibly have 
been as eminent, would not the ſober and well grounded 
reflection of having done good in their generation, have 
filled their ſelf-approving hearts with as much real com- 
placency and delectation, had they undertook the worthy, 
but too much neglected cauſe of vittue and religion? Their 
names, perhaps, as it is, will be handed down to poſterity, 
thro' the medium of their very maſterly writings ; but not 
with that ever blooming luſtre, that ſweet ſmelling frag- 
rancy, which never fails to attend upon thoſe, who have 
valiently and ſucceſsfully combated with the abandoned 
partilans of vice and irreligion. 

poſſible 


(81) 


poſſible that he who pretends to be a teach- 
er and an expounder of its doctrines, ſhould 
fall into the moſt egregious blunders and 
palpable abſurdities, in his notions about 
the exiſtence and nature of a future ſtate ? 
For, ſooner would J believe that a Prome- 
thens could animate a lump of clay, and 
confer upon it the faculties of reaſon and 
ſpeech, than any one ſhall ever perſuade me, 
that all the brute creation, from the largeſt 
elephant to the moſt diminutive mite ; that 
all the beaſts, birds, reptiles, inſects, animal- 
cules and thoſe infinite ſhoals of living crea- 
tures that lie hid in the boſom of the deep, 
muſt be reanimated and enjoy a ſtate of 
endleſs duration and felicity, What! ſhall 
all thoſe animals, whoſe lives at their long- 
eſt extent here, are, ſome of them, only of 
a few days, others of a few hours duration, 

(e) hve again to eternity? Shall the oyſter, 
for inſtance, which to human appearance 
partakes of privileges little ſuperior to inani- 


(e) The ephemeron lives but part of a day, being pro- 
duced about ſix in the evening, and dying about eleven; 
but during its ſhort exiſtence, it is light and agile, and 
ſpends its time in friſking over the waters. 


B 2 mate 
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mate matter, be cloathed again with im- 
mortality? No, no; never pretend to go 
upon the principles of right reaſon, and talk 
ſo inconſiſtently with her dictates.” 


Again, the wretch, whoſe abject and pe- 
nurious circumſtance, tie him down to 
continual hardſhips and drudgery, may be 
ſuppoſed, upon hearing your reaſoning and 
argumentation, repiningly to break out into 
the following bitter exclamation. <** Wretch- 
ed man that 1 am! would to God I had 
never been born! I am taught to believe 
that my everlaſting welfare or woe depends 
upon my behaviour here. But I meet with 
ſo many obſtacles in my way, in order to 
attain the one and avoid the other ; ſo ma- 
ny temptations from without and evil pro- 
penſities from within, and all theſe aggra- 
vated with the cares of this world, to ſup- 
ply my urgent and ever-craving neceſſities, 
that I have little, either leiſure or inclina- 
tion, to ſecure the one thing needful. Bet- 
ter, ten thouſand times better were it for 
me to have been a beaſt, a log, or any thing, 

than the two-legged animal 1 am. The 


ſufferings 


(485) 


ſufferings of beaſts, at the moſt, are but 
tranſitory and inconſiderable; and at the 
laſt, by ſome ſudden ſtroke or a few mo- 
ments of pain, they die, and, according to 
this ſyſtem, are ſure to be eternally happy. 
Whereas I, who, in other reſpects, have in- 
conteſtibly greatly the advantage over them, 
am not only doomed to be miſerable here, 
but run extreme hazard of being ſo here- 
after. If this be not making God into a 
partial and unmerciful being, pray, tell me 
what is, and yet, his ways are ſaid to be, 
and moſt aſſuredly are, juſt, and good, and 
true,” | | 


Thus may we imagine the poor man to 
argue from your hypotheſis. And indeed, 
whoever will be at the pains to examine in- 
to things impartially, will find that few, 
very few of the brute creation, in compari- 
ſon of the whole, ſeem to ſuffer at all in this 
life, but are left entirely to themſelves, to 
range at large, as nature prompts and di- 
rects them. And of thoſe few, which do 
ſuffer hardſhips, how do we know but that, 
upon the whole, life is a bleſſing to them 
rather than the contrary? To 


( 14 ) 


To reaſon from analogy. Are not the 
good and evil things of this life, think you, 
portioned out to mankind, pretty nearly 
in an equal manner? The rich man, for 
inſtance, has plenty of every thing his heart 
can wiſh for: but then, he hath a thou- 
fand temptations and difficulties to encoun- 
ter and grapple with. He may (which is 
but too frequently the caſe) by indulging 
and continually gratifying his vitiated ap- 
petite, make a ſhipwreck of that ineſtima- 
ble jewel, his health. His very pleaſures, 
{and the moſt refined, the ſooneſt) by a con- 
tinued round of diſſipation and want of 
thought, become very often ſtale and inſi- 
pid, if not a fatal ſnare to him. For, as 
Solomon obſerves, riches are ſometimes left 
for the owners thereof to their own hurt. 
On the contrary, the poor man is neceſſita- 
ted to hard labour, to watching and faſt- 
ing. But notwithſtanding this, he may 
not be, nay he is not, without his comforts 
and enjoyments. His ſleep is generally 
{weet, ſound, and unbroken ; and he fits 
down to his coarſe and homely meal with 
a thankful heart and unpalled appetite: and 


5 | 0D 


his ſhort but refreſhing relaxations from 
toil, may yield him ten times more real and 
exquiſite delight, than any thing the great 
man, with all his pageanty and plenty, can 
boaſt of (d). 


And are we ſure that this is not pretty 
much the caſe with brute creatures? may 
not thoſe that ſuffer hardſhips and hunger, 
during their intervals of reſt and refreſhment, 
enjoy that reſt with double reliſh, and with 
avidity eat the very leavings of thoſe that are 
pampered with dainties, and enervated with 
idleneſs and eaſe? if this be the real caſe 
with brutes (and where is the man that can 
diſprove it?) I would fain know for what 
reaſon they are to be rewarded with the hap- 
pineſs of a future life. Not, I preſume, for 
any deſert of their own. But a reward al- 
ways preſuppoſes ſome kind of merit in the 


(4) This, at the firſt glance, may ſeem to claſh with 
what was ſaid a little before. But it is to be conſidered, 
that in the former inſtance, the poor man is ſuppoſed to 
repine and murmur at his hard condition; here he is re- 
preſented as quite eaſy and contented with his humble lot, 
and making the beſt of it he can. 
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object to be rewarded. Can brutes plead 
any ſuch ? will omnipotence allot a reward 
for well doing to a being incapable of doing 
ill ? can brutes poſſibly deviate from the line 
of life chalked out to them? if they cannot, 
by what precedent or plea can they lay 
claim to a reward /e): and herein lies the 
difference between man and brutes, as to a 
future ſtate. It is man's being placed, in a 
ſtate of probation here, and endowed with 
reafon, free-will, and a capacity of doing 
good or evil, that renders him a fit object 
to receive future rewards and puniſhments, 
conſequential upon the rectitude or depra- 
vity of his behaviour, 


Some perhaps may think, that enough 
hath been already ſaid, to ſatisfy any rea- 
ſonable and unprejudiced perſon, with re- 
gard to the point in queſtion. But as all 
men do not view the ſame object in the 


(e) For my own part, could I once be perſuaded to be- 
lieve that brutes muſt be reſtored to life again in a future 
ftate, I ſhould imagine that horſes (particularly common 
hacknev and poſt chaiſe horſes) are by much the greateſt 
ſafferers, 3 ſudden and ſtrange metamorphoſis would at 


{ſame 


1 


ſame point of light; ſo what may appear 
oonvineing to one, may not have the ſame 
powerful influence upon another. I ſhall 
therefore immediately proceed to take a 
review of the eſſay itſelf. With regard to 
the introduction, which takes up all the firſt 
volume, as it has no immediate relation to 
the point in queſtion, I ſhall only animad- 
vert upon ſome particular paſſages. Your 
propoſitions in the ſecond volume will have 
4 diſtin&t and particular examination be- 
ſtowed upon them. 0% ee e 


Vou begin your firſt vaume with an en- 
quiry into the nature and origin of evil () 


that ſolemn time take place, and the once ſorely-galled 
horſes commence. riders, and ride the men-brutes, who 
treated them in ſo barbarous a manner in this life, at the 
ſavage rate of Quadrupedante putrem, &c. backwards and 
forwards ovet Salmonen s brazen bridge in the infernal re- 
gions, 'till they have taken ten thoufand fold vengeance, 
ſecundum jus taliomis; and that then the former will be con- 
ducted to the blifkful regions of Ehum, and the latter 
kicked down into the frightfal abyſs of annihilation. 


it Mr. Dean has not forgot, I cannot but look up- 
on the ninth article of our religion as a ſufficient proof of 
the cauſe of all the evils incident to human beings, with= , 


C a 
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a ſubject; you tell us, that has exerciſed. the 
wit and pens of a great many writers be- 
fore you. One would be apt to conclude 
from this conceſſion, that unleſs you could 
have advanced ſome new upon the ſub- 
ject, or jet matters in a different and clearer 


light, there was no great neceſſity to ob- 
trude upon the public another treatiſe upon 
it; eſpecially as it bears but a very remote 
(if any) connexion with what you profeſ- 
ſedly tteat upon. We will allow, indeed, 
that unleſs you had luckily hit upon ſome 
ſuch expedient as this, your book would not 
have appeared in that bulky and volumi- 
nous ſize it doth. But this by-the-bye (g). 


out any ſophiſtical inveſtigations, which at laſt only leave 


the mind in ſuſpence and doubt, whether to take the road | 
of true religion, or that of atheiſm, 


(2 ) You will 3 my freedom, but I cannot help 
thinking your caſe to be ſomewhat parallel to that of the 
comic poets in Horace's time, who, provided he could but 
r the caſh, was under no manner of concern, what 
kind of reception his plays met with from the public. 


Geſtit enim nummum in loculos demittere poſt hoc 
Securus Sat an reels /iet au. talo. 


vou 


( 19 ) 


You. inform us, page 8, that the ſpecies 
of evil you propoſe to conſider, is that 
which is commonly ſtiled phyfical or natu- 
ral and that by natural evils are meant thoſe 
ſufferings of creatures, to which we uſually 
give the names of pain, ſickneſs, infirmity, 
want, diſeaſe and death. And the reaſon 
why we call them natural, is becauſe all 
living creatures are by their very natures, 
inevitably and univerſally ſubject to them. 


Page 11. you beg leave to take a ſlight ſur- 
vey of the condition of beings, ſubject to 
the ſtrokes of natural evil. And without 
exaggerating matters, the ſtory may be made 
affecting and melancholy enough. For tho” 
it cannot truly and properly be ſaid, that we 
are every moment in the throng of miſery 
and the circle of unhappineſs, and that one 
glance of the ſad ſcene is ſufficient to agitate 
the whole frame of the ſoul; nor yet that 
our doors are every day crouded with objects 
fainting under the pangs of hunger and 
thirſt (Y): however this much we may ſafely 


( Theſe are Mr. Dean's 1 in my hum- 
ble opinion, much unbecoming the dignity of bis cloth, 
| C2 venture 


620) 


venture to affirm, that we can hardly read 
a news- paper, or look out at a window, but 
we are preſented with ſcenes of diſtreſs, that 
cannot fail to excite our compaſſion, and 
that challenge our friendly and charitable 
fiftance = 111 2 


* 7 


Many of the evils, to which we are ſub- 
ject, do, as you obſerve, iſſue from unfuſ- 
pected fources and inviſible cauſes; and 
ſome, tho' foreſeen, cannot be prevented or 
avoided. The force of imagination too 
helps mightily to encreaſe the load, and 
makes that which was at firſt merely ideal, 
become a real miſchief in the end. Again, 
how frequently have we occaſion to ſympa- 
thize with others in their ſorrows ? yet even 
this, tho a commendable paſſion, cannot 
be indulged without ſome degree of evil. 
And laſtly, the mind is extremely dexterous 
at magnifying its own miſeries. We count 
every tedious moment of pain, imagine e- 


inaſmuch as they repreſent the Almighty, as delighting 
more to create unhappy men than happy, and alſo rob 
him of - thoſe amiable attributes of love, benevolence and 


wy, which are fo eminently conſpicuous in all his works. 
very 
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very minute of it an hour, and every hour 
a day. 


But maugre all this multiplicity and com- 
plication of evils, that ſurround us, we have 
ſtill an afylum to fly to, and that is the ſure 
and certain hope of a future and a better 
world, from which all pain and grief will 
be utterly excluded. In this world however 
afflictions have their uſe, nay to ſome men, 
are very neceſſary. Tho' they may be un- 
grateful to the tender ſenſations of huma- 
nity, yet being the wiſe diſpenſations of an 
omniſcient God, they ought to be borne with 
that reſignation, which future hopes dic- 
tate, and not the miſery increaſed by unjuſt 


compariſons with the Preſent eaſe of ſome 
brutes. 


Page 34, you proceed to lay before us 
the four different opinions concerning the 
origin of phyſical or natural evil. 


The firſt opinion is that of the Mani- 
chees, who maintained this principle, that 
from the beginning there were two firſt 

cauſes 
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cauſes that governed the world, the one 
good, the other bad. 


To ſhew the abſurdity of this opinion, 
we need only remark, that the notion of 
two ſupreme, independent beings, involving 
a contradiction, cannot be true. For each 
of them being equal and infinite, and yet 
every where oppoſite the one to the other, 
they muſt of courſe fall foul upon, and de- 
ſtroy each other. See Grotius de. verit. rel. 
Chriſt J. 1. {. 9. As to what Bayle talks, of 
matters being compromiſed and adjuſted be- 
tween them, 'tis all impertinent rant and 
empty jargon. 


The ſecond opinion concerning the origin 
of natural evil, is that of the ſchoolmen, a- 
dopted by Leibnitz. This notion ſuppoſes 
evil neceſſary to perfect the divine plan of 
creation, or that a world conſiſting of good 
and evil, 1s better than a world, where there 
is nothing but pure good and unmixed hap- 


pineſs. 
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There are few, I preſume, but will aſſent 
to this propoſition, viz. Whatever is, is for 
the beſt. But there is a mixture of good 
and evil in the world. Therefore ſuch a 
mixture is for the beſt. Further, God is ſaid 
to be · the creator or efficient cauſe of all 
things that do exiſt. But can an all-wiſe, 
good and perfect being, be the author of 
evil? God forbid. Vet we ſee evil doth ex- 
iſt. How then is its exiſtence to be aceount- 
ed for? perhaps it may be made out this 
way. Tho the creator of the univerſe can- 
not, without derogating from his goodneſs 
and his other infinite perfections, be ſaid to 
ereate evil; yet he may be ſaid to ſuffer it, 
and permit it to overſpread the world (;) 
The very notion of free-will, and free- 


agency, preſuppoſes that man A x * 
and do that which 1 is evil. 


But ſome perhaps will aſk, why doth the 
Almighty, whoſe gracious loving kindneſs 
and tender mercies extend over all his Works, 


(i) Deus Lie creauit cum agend ene Foun hank 
libertas vitio/a non eſt, ſed potgſi ſud vi aliguid vitioſum-pro- 
ducer fs Gr otius. 
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permit evil to ravage and carry deſolation 
ſo unreſtrainedly and univerſally ? undoubt - 
edly for the ultimate good and recovery 
of fallen man; fome evils being medicinal (c 
fuch as remorſe of conſcience, and the na- 
tural calamitous effects of vice. Nay there 
is no one ſeeming evil, however trivial and 
minute, but what was deſigned in the end 
to terminate in good. Thus reſentment, the 
repeller of injuries nd ſelf- defender, may 
ſwell into revenge; and emulation may de- 
generate into envy or deſtructive ambition; 
however the ſoufce was good. In ſhort, 
had man continued upright, evil had been 
a nonentity. It was man's apoſtacy that 
brought death and all the train of 
evils into the world, 


Let us hear Rouſſeau's ſentiments in re- 
ſpect to evil If man” ſays he, be an 
active and free being, he acts of himſelf ; 


none of his {pontaneous actions therefore 


(+) Puta ad emendationem hominis, aut etiam in purnam 
telicto reſpondentem. Imo ſpe bec ab ipſa boni tate proſiciſ- 
cantur, ficut a bono medico ingratum ſapori pharmacum. * 

enter 
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enter into the general ſyſtem of providence, 
nor'can be imputed to it, Providence doth 
not contrive the evil, which is the conſe- 
quence of 'man' $ abuſing the liberty his crea- 
tor gave him; it only doth not prevent it, 
either becauſe the evil, which ſo impotent a 
being! is capable of doing, is beneath its no- 
tice, or becauſe it cannot prevent it without 
laying a reſtraint upon his liberty, and cauſ- 
ing a greater evi] by debaſing his nature, 
Providence hath left man at liberty, not 
that he ſhould do evil but good, by choice. 
It hath capacitated him to make ſuch choice, 
in making uſe of the faculties it hath be- 
ſtowed upon him; his powers however, at 
the ſame time, are ſo limited and confined, 
that the abuſe he makes of his liberty, is not 
of importance enough to diſturb the general 
order of the univerſe. The evil done by 
man falls upon his own head, without mak- 
ing any change in the ſyſtem of the world, 
without hindering the human ſpecies from 
being preſerved in ſpite of themſelves. To 
complain therefore that God doth not pre- 
vent man from doing evil, is in fact to com- 
plain, that he hath given a ſuperior excel- 
lence 
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lence to human nature, that he hath enno- 
bled our actions by annexing to them the 
merit of virtue. The higheſt enjoyment is 
that of being contented with ourſelves; it 
is in order to 1 this contentment, that 
we are placed here on earth, and endowed 
with liberty, that we are tempted by our 
paſſions and reſtrained by conſcience. Could 
it have eſtabliſned a contradiction in our 
nature, or have allotted a reward for well- 
doing to a being incapable of doing in ill? 
Is it neceſſary, in order to prevent man from 
being wicked, to reduce all his faculties to 
a ſimple inſtinct, and make him a mere 
brute ? No, never can 1 reproach the deity 
for having given me a ſoul, made in his own 
image, that I might be free, good and hap- 
py like himſelf. It 1s the abuſe of our fa- 
culties, which makes us wicked and miſera- 
ble. Our cares, our anxieties, our griefs, 
are all owing to ourſelves. Moral evil is 
inconteſtably our own work, and phyſical 
evil would in fact be nothing, did not our 
vices render us ſenſible of it. 


« Enquire 
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„% Enqure then no longer, man, who is 
the author of evil: behold him in yourfelf. 
There exiſts no other evil in nature, than 
what you either do or ſuffer, and you are 
equally the author of both. Take away 
our fatal improvements, take away our er- 
rors and our vices; take away, in thort, e- 


very thing that is the work of man, and all 
the reſt is good.” 


The method which God purſues in every 
thing he does, is certainly the beſt. But 
Leibnitz loſes himſelf, when he aſſerts that 
the world is more excellent on account of 
evils. Not but that, as things are conſti- 
tuted, natural evils have their uſe, diſcip- 
line being oftentimes the happy means of 
bringing men to a ſerious reflection, which, 
if it hath its due effect, will be ſucceeded by 
a thorough reformation and amendment of 
life. There are likewiſe other benefits ac- 
cruing from it. If there was no ſuch thing 
as pain and fickneſs, we ſhould ſoon grow 
ſurfeited, as it were; with health and eaſe. 
How often, after, enjoying a long ſucceſſion 
of ſerene ſunſhiny days, have we wiſhed for 
| D 2 chilling 
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chilling winds, and gloomy, boiſterous wea- 
ther? But for poverty, where would be the 
great uſe and advantage of riches ? And 
were it not for neceſſity, there would be few 
and ſlow improvements in the liberal arts 


and jciences ; neceſſity being the mother of 
invention. 


You tell us, page 40. you cannot help 
thinking it an abſurdity to ſay that human 
actions are foreſeen. We will allow that 
there are difficulties attending the notion of 
God's preſcience or foreknowledge, and how 
to reconcile it to man's freedom. But the 
{ame objection lies equally againſt many o- 
ther things we believe in, which we ſhort- 
ſighted creatures cannot account for. And 
yet we cannot diſbelieve them, as the con- 
trary notion is embarraſſed with more and 
greater difficulties, If we will admit no- 
thing but what we are able to explain, we 
muſt renounce all religion, and have re- 
courſe to atheiſm, which is itſelf beſet with 
the moſt inſuperable difficulties, What 1s 
more certain, yet harder to form a diſtinct 
notion of, than abſoluts eternity ? The im- 
f menſit y 
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menſity of the ſupreme being, his infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs in the frame of the 
univerſe, are very evident; yet there are 
many things belonging to them, the deſign 
of which does; and always will, remain a 
miſtery to us. Again, human liberty and 
free- agency, we are very conſcious of, but, 
if we conſider them metaphyſically, we ſhall 
find ourſelves drawn into inextricable mazes 
and perplexities. The ſame may be ſaid of 
the notion of ſpiritual and material ſub- 
ſtances, and the infinite diviſibility of the 
latter. But it is a principle admitted in phi- 
loſophy, that when a thing is once proved 
by proper evidences and arguments ſuffici- 
ent in their kind, we are not to reject it 
merely becauſe it is attended with embarraſ- 


ments and difficulties, which we cannot un- 
ravel or ſurmount. 


It ſeems to me,” ſays Mr. Wollaſton, 

*© not impoſſible that God ſhould know 
what is to come. On the contrary, it 1s 
highly probable that he does and muſt know 
things future, He upon whom the being 
and nature of every thing depends, and 
who 
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who therefore muſt ultimately know all their 

powers, and what effects they will have, can 
eaſily ſee thro the train of cauſes and effects, 
and whatever will come to paſs in that way.” 


Obſerve what a ſagacity there is in ſome 
men not only in reſpect to phyſical cauſes 
and effects, but alſo in reſpect to the future 
actings of mankind, and how very eaſy it 
is, many times, if the perſons concerned, 
their characters and circumſtances are given, 
to foreſee what they will do: as alſo to fore- 
tel many general events, though the inter- 
mediate tranſactions, upon which they de- 
pend, are not known. Conſider how much 
more remarkable this penetration is in ſome 
men than in others. Conſider further, that 
if there be any minds more perfect than 
the human, (and who can be ſo conceited 
of himſelf as to queſtion this ?) they muſt 
ſtill have it in a more eminent degree, pro- 
portionably to the: excellenee of their na- 
tures. In the laſt place, do but allow (as 
you muſt) this power of diſeerning tobe in 
God according to the perfection of his na- 


ture, as in lower beings it is in proportion 


to 
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to theirs, and then it becomes infinite. And 
then again, the future actions of free agents 
are at once all unlocked and expoſed to his 
view. For that knowledge is not infinite, 
which is limited to things paſt or preſent; 

or which come to paſs neceſſarily. Laftly, 
as ignorance is an imperfection, and as all 
imperfections are to be denied of the deity, 
he muſt e know all things. 


P. 41, you thus go on. The divine being 
has infinite reſources in his own power, can 
inſtantly apply to the moſt contingent and 
leaſt probable events the very moment they 
exiſt, and by an addreſs peculiar to himſelf, 
can ſp difpoſe and turn them, as it ſuiteth 
beſt with his godly wiſdom, and the great 
ends he propoſes ultimately to bring to paſs; 
So that tho' he does not foreſee the actions 
of intelligent beings, as infallibly future, 
yet the ſchemes he has formed, and the de- 
ſigns he has meditated in his own wifdom 
and goodneſs, are conducted with as much 
order and propriety, as if he had pre- 
determined every phenomenon in nature. 
We look upon this, you ſay, as a proceed- 


ing 


„ 
ing far more worthy of providence, than 


that which pins down the poor creature to 
ſome particular and determinate way of 
per- 


acting, more conſiſtent with the divine 
fections, and more agreeable to the ſtate of 
intelligent natures, who are believed to be 
Secourntable for all they do, 


1 erb to this; I 'do not ſec that the 
divine preſcience takes aw ay man's free- 
agency. The nature of an action is not 
changed by being known beforehand. God's 
foreſeeing how we ſhall act, is not the rea- 
ſon that we ſhall act ſo and ſo: but becauſe 
we ſhall act in ſuch and ſuch a manner, 
therefore he foreſees it. For,“ as Rouſ- 
ſeau obſer ves, future, or what to us is fu- 
ture, may be truly the object of divine 
knowledge, as preſent is of ours; nor can 
we tell what reſpect paſt, preſent, to come, 
have to the divine mind, nor wherein they 
differ. Our limited comprehenſion is inca- 
pable of conceiving any thing that is unh- 
mited. Whatever we call infinite, is beyond 
our conception. What can we deny or af- 
firm, what arguments can we employ on a 


ſubject 
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ſubject we cannot conceive? Man is intelli- 
gent by the act of reaſoning, but the ſu- 
preme intelligence lies under no neceſſity to 
reaſon. He requires neither premiſes nor 
conſequences, nor even the ſimple form of 
a propoſition; he beholds equally what 1s 
and will be; all truths are to him as one 
idea, as all places are but one point, and all 
times one moment.” 


The preſcience of God is ſo boundleſs and 
uncircumſcnbed, and ſo infinitely exceed- 
ing the utmoſt ſtretch of our moſt exalted 
thoughts, that all that can be fafely ſaid of 
it is, that this knowledge is moſt perfect 
and exquiſite, being intimately acquainted 
with the natures, powers and properties of 
every thing it doth fore- know. Whence it 
doth follow, that if there be any creature 
free and unreſtrained, and that under ſuch 
circumſtances and at ſuch a time, he may 
act or not act in any particular manner: 
this perfect tore-knowledge muſt diſcern 
from all eternity, that the ſaid creature 


may, in ſuch cixcumſtances, act thus or 
not. 
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In ſhort, as God's omnipotence does only 
extend ſo far as to be able to do whatever 
implies no contradiction; ſo his preſcience 
can extend no farther than to know what- 
ever implies no contradiction to be know. 
Now free and contingent actions or effects 
do either imply a contradiction to be fore- 
known, or they do not. If the former be 
the caſe, they are no object of his preſci- 
ence ; and therefore there can be no pre- 
tence that his fore-knowledge doth determine 
them. But if they imply no contradiction 
to be fore-known, as they certainly do not, 
this is to acknowledge that divine preſcience, 
and they may very well conſiſt together. 
And ſo either way, notwithſtanding the di- 


vine preſcience, the actions of men may 
be free. 


Though I am ſenſible that this argument 
hath been already extended to too great a 
length, yet ſuch of my readers as have not 
yet ſeen the following remarks, which 1 lately 
met with 4n one of the magazines, will, I 
flatter myſelf, not blame me for ſuperadding 
them to the foregoing. 


The 
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The queſtion concerning the divine pre- 
ſcience, has been perplexed with metaphy- 
ſical ſubtilties, and difficulties have been 
ſtarted that tend to introduce a ſceptical un- 
certainty, But we ſhould. reflect, that the 
moſt ſimple objects of nature, may ſuggeſt 
difficulties utterly inexplicable by the hu- 
man. intellect, the truth and certainty of 
which objects are , uſually acknowledged. 
Therefore no; abſtracted point of ſpecula- 
tion 1s, to be rejected merely on account of 
the difficulties that may attend it. This I 
thought neceſſary to premiſe, that the read- 
er may with the more candour review the 
following arguments. 


It may be laid down as a theological 
axiom, that God is a being endued with all 
poſſible perfection; many of his attributes 
are inferred from their effects diſplayed in 
the conſtitution. of the univerſe. Many, 
I ſay, for we infer not all of them; ſince 
ſome attributes are inherent in the divine 
being abſtractedly, and have no viſible con- 
nection with his works. Of this latter kind 
is the attribute of preſcience, which con- 
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fiſts in the knowledge of future actions and 
events: this knowledge muſt certainly be 
myſterious to a creature whoſe ken is limit- 
ed to the preſent moment; but that can be 
no juſt reaſon for denying it. For the diz 
vine attributes excel the human faculties 
both in kind and degree. Ignorance of any 
thing poſſible to be known, implies a defect, 
ſince future actions are capable of — 
known; that is, ſince the knowledge of 
them involves in it no contradiction in terms, 
we muſt conclude that they are the objects 
of the divine omniſciente Conſequently 
the fall of Adam was fore-known at the 
creation. | * 


To which it is replied, if God fore- knew 
the fall of Adam, whether it was poſhble 
for him to have prevented it? Here let it be 
conſidered, that the preſcience of the deity 
reſpected only himſelf ; it had no neceſſary 
influence on the mind of Adam. There is 
an inſtance from analogy, that may ſerve 
to illuſtrate the point before us. Men of 
ſagacity, who are well acquainted with the 
diſpoſitions of particular perſons, will form 
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a very ptobable judgment concerning the 
behaviour of thoſs perſons, under any cir- 
cumſtances that may happen to them; their 
moral liberty ſtin remaining inviolate, not- 
withſtanding the previous judgment of their 
conduct. We may ſafely then argue 4 mi- 
nori ad majus that the ſearcher of hearts, who 
had an intimate knowledge of all the pow- 
ers and faculties in the mind of Adam, muſt 
know in what manner Adam would uſe 
thoſe powers and faculties. There is an eſ- 
ſential difference between the prefcience of 
actions, and the preſcience of events: the 
actions proceed Wen the free will of moral 
agents, uncontrouled by any neceſſary im- 
pulſe: the events happen in a regular ſeries, 
eſtabliſhed immediately by the creator him- 
ſelf. They are equally ben tho' in 
a different manner. In ſtrictneſs of ſpeech, 
there is nothing future in reſpect to the 
deity; all things appear to him in one view. 
Future things are as certain to him, as pre- 
ſent things are to us. Known to God are 
all his works from the beginning of the 
world. At the creation of the univerſe, an 
immenſe plan of government was formed 
by 
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by infinite wiſdom, extended not only to 
this tranſitory ſtage of our exiſtence, but to 
the boundleſs ages of eternity. This plan 
is not regulated by abſolute fatality, but 1 
perfectly conſiſtent with free- agency, I 5 
mean, in reſpect to the actions of rational 
beings. The divine preſcience has no more 
influence upon future actions, than our 
knowledge of things preſent has upon them. 
Realities are true in themſelves, whether we 
know them or not; ſo likewiſe future ac- 
tions are fore-known to the divine; intelli- 
gence, becauſe they will happen; they do 
not happen, becauſe they are fore-known, 


It may be aſked, why did God give Adam 
powers and faculties, which he knew he 
would abuſe to his own. prejudice ? To 
which I anſwer, that there is a neceſſaryß 
imperfection in every creature, even the 
moſt exalted in the ſcale of exiſtence from 
the nature of his being as a creature; the 
abſolute perfection of the creator being to- 
tally incommunicable. Either then there 
muſt have been no created being, or he 
must be imperfect, and conſequently pec- 

cable 
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cable. This peccability is more or leſs, in 
proportion to the nature of the being. Su- 
perior orders of beings are leſs liable to de- 
viation from their original rectitude than 
the inferior, ſince they approach nearer to 
the center of perfection. Adam was more 
prone to temptation on account of the in- 
teriority of his rank. Let us ſuppoſe that 
God might have created Adam, and other 
beings incapable of ſinning, by a coercive 
method ; his power, in ſuch a caſe, would 
have claſhed with his wiſdom. His intelli- 
gent creatures would have been governed 
by the ſame compulſive principles which ac- 
tuate the natural world, and the whole crea- 
tion would bave been only a mechanical 
ſyſtem, all the ſprings of which would have 
moved by the ſame general law of ne- 
ceſſity. On this ſuppoſition, there could 
not poſſibly have been the leaſt merit in any 
creature. It is a general rule, in the moral 
government of God, to render rational be- 
ings fit ſubjects of rewards and puniſh- 
ments, by placing them in a ſtate of pro- 
bation, wherein they may diſcover a meri- 
torious diſpoſition or the contrary. Libei ty 
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is a ſacred depoſit; happy they who uſe it 
to thoſe noble purpoſes, which were intend- 
ed by the author of their freedom. The fall 
of Adam muſt be conſidered as the effect of 
his own voluntary choice : he might have 
prevented it by duly —_— his powers in 
an humble obedience to the divine will. 
The deity fore-knew his fall, but did not 
cauſe it, and mereifully provided a remedy 
for fallen man, even the Lamb, ſlain from 
the foundation of the world. 


I preſume by this time, Mr. Dean, you 
are pretty well ſatisfied, if reaſon and argu- 
ment will ſatisfy you, not only that human 
actions are fore-ſeen, but likewiſe, that, tho' 
God doth fore-ſee them, man is not, for all 
that, pinned down to one particular and 
determinate way of acting. 


The third opinion relating to the origin 
of natural evil, is that of ſome moderns, 
which teaches that matter and evil are inſe- 
parable, or that where matter is concerned, 
there mult þe evil. 


As 
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As matter is at preſent modified, that is, 
under its preſent laws, qualities and diſpo- 
ſitions, it is perhaps not capable of pertec- 
tion; and therefore where that is concern- 
ed, there muſt be imperfections, and con- 
ſequently evils. But notwithſtanding its 
preſent ſtate, it does not therefore follow, 
that this always was, or always will be the 
caſe with matter. For at this rate evil was 
introduced into paradiſe before the fall, and 
Adam in his ſtate of innocence was not ex- 
empted from it. iNay farther, if matter and 
evil are inſeparable, ſorrow and pain will 
be admitted into the regions of bliſs and 
everlaſting happineſs. For after the righte- 
ous are received into glory, their bodies, 
tho' mightily changed, will ſtill partake of 
the nature and eſſence of matter. So that 
the notion, that where matter 1s concerned 
there muſt be evil, is contrary to the expreſs 
teſtimony of ſcripture. 


The fourth and laſt opinion is, that natu- 
ral evil is commenſurate with, and was'the 
conſequence of the fall of Adam: which is 
the only true one, as it is conſonant both 
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with ſcripture and reaſon, and ſets. the di- 
vine goodneſs clear of all imputations, which 
cannot be ſaid of the three forementioned 
opinions. 


/ 


The numberleſs evils to which we are ſub- 
ject, are the effects of ſin, and can exiſt no 
where but in a ſinful world and amongſt ſin- 
ful creatures. Adam's perceiving that he 
was naked; that the divine goodneſs had in 
part deſerted him, and that he was fallen in- 
to want and weakneſs, were the firſt intima- 
tions that were given him of natural evil: 
as remorſe of conſcience and fear of the di- 
vine indignation, were the firſt ſtrokes he 
telt from fin or moral evil. Reaſon as well 
as ſcripture declares, that in departing from 
God, man departs from his happineſs. We 
are unhappy, becauſe we are unholy : fo 
cloſely are ſin and ſorrow connected. 


But tho' we are convinced of the deformi- 
ty and odiouſneſs of vice and intemperance, 
and that they have a direct tendency to de- 
ſtroy our health, character and eſtate ; and 
tho' we ſee and are charmed with the rec- 

titude 
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titude and lovelineſs of virtue, and are ſen- 
ſible that it is in general its own reward, 
even in this life; yet ſuch is the almoſt ir- 
reſiſtable influence of habit, ſuch the pro- 
penſity of our nature to that which is evil, 
that contrary to our better knowledge and 
intereſt, we too frequently make a wrong 
choice, and herein verify the remark of the 
Roman poet, | 


— Video meliora proboque, 
Deteriora ſony. | 


Or as our own countryman very happily 
expreſſes ; it; 


Vice is a —— of ſuch horrid mien, 
That to be hated, needs but.to be ſeen ; 
Yet ſeen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We firſt endure, then pity, then embrace, 


Mr. Locke tells us: that it is indolence, 
inconſideration, and the weak and narrow 
conſtitution of our minds, that makes us 
take wrong courſes to attain happineſs. All 
own that plenty, and the conveniences of 
life, are preferable to indolence and want; 


yet ſo long as a man is content with the lat- 
F 2 ter, 
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ter, and finds no great uneaſineſs in it, he 
moves not. How many are to be found 
that have had lively repreſentations ſet be- 
fore their minds of the unſpeakable joys of 
heaven, which they acknowledge both poſ- 
{ible and probable too, who yet would be 
content to take up with the tranſient, unſa- 
tisſying pleaſures of the world? And thus, 
like ſpendthrif heirs, they are apt to judge 
a little in hand, better than a great deal to 
come, and fo, for ſmall matters in poſſeſ- 
ſion, part with great ones in reverſion. But 
whatever falſe notions, or ſhameful neglect 
of what 1s in their power, may put men 
out of their way to happineſs, and diftract 
them, as we. ſee, into ſo many different 
courſes of life; this is yet certain, that mo- 
rality, eſtabliſhed upon it true foundations, 
cannot but determine the choice in any one 
that will but conſider. And he that will 
not be ſo far a rational creature, as to re- 
flect ſeriduſly upon infinite happineſs and 
miſery, muſt needs condemn himſelf as not 
making that uſe of his underſtanding which 
he ought to do. The rewards and puniſh- 
ments of another lite, which the Almighty 

hath 
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hath eſtabliſhed, 'as the inforcements of his 
laws, art of weightenough to determine his 
choice againſt whatever pleaſure or pain 
this life can ſhew, when the eternal ſtate is 
but conſidered in its bare poſſibility, which 
no body can make any doubt of. He that 
will allow exquiſite and eternal happinels to 
be but the poſſible conſequence of a good 
life here, and the contrary ſtate the poſſible 
reward of a bad one, muſt own himſelf to 
judge very much amiſs, if he does not con- 
clude that a virtuous life with the certain 
expectation of everlaſting bliſs, which may 
come, is to be preferred to a vicious one, 
with the fear of that dreadful ſtate of miſe- 
ry, which, it is very poſſible, may overtake 
the guilty, or at beſt the terrible uncertain 
hope of annihilation. This is evidently fo, 
tho' the virtuous hfe had nothing but pain, 
and the vicious continual pleaſure ; which 
yet is for the moſt part quite otherwiſe ; and 
wicked men have not much the odds to brag 
of, even in their preſent poſſeſſion, nay all 
things conſidered, have, I think, the worſt 
part here. But when infinite happineſs 1s 
put in one ſcale againſt infinite miſery in 
the 
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the other ; if the worſt that comes to the 
pious, man, (if he miſtakes,) be the beſt 
that- the wicked man can attain to, if he be 
in the right, who-can without madneſs run 
the venture? Who in his wits would chuſe 
to come within a poſſibility of infinite mi- 
ſery, which if he miſs, there is yet nothing 
to be got, if his expectation come to paſs? 
If the good man be in the right, he is eter- 
nally happy, if he miſtakes, he is not mi- 
ſerable, he feels nothing. On the other ſide, 
if the wicked be in the right, he is not 
happy; if he mültghes he is inner miſe- 
rable . | 


Many Fees are apt to complain of the 
vanity of human hfe : but life 1s not vain, 
unleſs we make it ſo by our follies and pur- 
ſuing wrong courſes.” We have a buſineſs 
upon our hands, which is not vain. Whilſt 


(1) The Spectator, in one of his papers, mentions a 
certain lewd young fellow, who ſceing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, cries out to him, Father, you are in a 
very miſerable condition, if there is not another world. 
True, fon, replied the hers. but what is thy condition, 
there de? | 


we 
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we are virtuous, we ſhall never grow diſſa- 
tisfied with life; for diſſatisfaction ariſes 
chiefly from a wretched ſatiety, which vir- 
tue never knows, Thus the author of Te- 
lemachus ſays, Can one ſee virtue without 
foving her, can one love her without being 


happy ?” 


The reaſon why many wiſe men have com- 
plained of the vanity of life, was perhaps, 
that they pryed too deeply into things, and 
bewildered themſelves; or conſcious of 
their own iniquities, have tried to deceive 
themſelves, and not to diſtinguiſh the real 
cauſe of the evil. But, if we do really and 
ſincerely believe the being of a God, that 
the ſoul is immortal, and that there are fu- 
ture rewards and puniſhments, we ſhall not 
complain of the vanity of human lite. 


The utmoſt we can hope for in this world, 
is contentment. If we aim at any thing 
higher, we ſhall meet with nothing but vex- 
ation and diſappointment. And there is 
only one way to arrive at it, and that is by 
cultivating virtue. It is virtue that inſpires 

content, 
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content, ſets bounds to our wants and de- 
fires, and gives a true reliſh to all our en- 
joyments, We too frequenly overlook the 
bleſſings we enjoy, and wiſh for thoſe that 
are out of our reach; or perhaps we make 
uſe of unwarrantable means to accompliſh 
our ends. The compaſs of men's wiſhes, 
as founded in reaſon and nature, 1s very 
narrow ; but fancy and opinion have no 
bounds. To a moderate man a clean room, 
clean cloaths, plain food and independence 
is a competency. If to theſe health is add- 
ed, with ſome opportunities of doing good, 
'tis more than competency, 1t 1s virtuous 
indulgence. | 


It is generally underſtood (you obſerve 
page 94.) that the ills of this world are ve- 
ry unequally divided and improperly pro- 
portioned. They are thought to be fre- 
quently inflicted where they are not due, 
and withheld where they ought to fall, to 
be dealt in greater quantities to good than 
to bad men, and ſometimes to both indiſcri- 
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' thinktely and alike (n). Such an apparent 
"diſpoſition may induce ſuperficial obſer vers 
to conclude that phyſical evil has no more 
to do with vice than virtue, is a ſtrange un- 
accountable phenomenon, and moves in 
the preſent ſphere of human beings, only as 
chance and accident dirett it. | 


The unequal diſtribution of good and 
evil in this world, hath puzzled and embar- 
raſſed the reaſon and judgment of many a 
good and contemplative man. As Mr.Wol- 
laſton feems to have ſet this caſe in a ve 
fait and juſt light, I cannot do better than 
quote him in his words, 


1ſt We are not always certain,” ſays he, 
« who are good, who wicked. If we truſt 
to fame and reports, theſe may proceed on 
the one hand from partial friendſhip or flat- 


(n) Tis an obſervation made by the wiſe man, that he 
had ſeen a juſt man periſh in his righteouſneſs, and the 
wicked prolong his life in his wickedneſs. —And again, 
that all things come alike to all, that there is one event to 
the righteous and to the wicked, to him that ſweareth, as 
to him that feareth an oath.----But if we take in the con- 


ſideration of an after-reckonivg, the misfortunes which be- 


G rery ; 
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tery; on the other, from ill- natured ſur- 
miſes and conſtruction of things (n), enyy 
or malice; and on either from ſmall matters 
aggrandized, from miſtake or from the un- 
ſkilful relation even of truth itſelf, Oppo- 
ſite parties make a merit of blackening their 
adverſaries and brightning their friends, un- 
deſervedly and unmeaſurably. And to idle 
companions and goſſips it is diverſion, and 
what makes the principal part of their con- 
verſation, to rehearſe the characters of men, 
dreſſed up out of their own dreams and in- 
ventions. And beſide all this, the good or 
bad repute of men depends in great mea- 
ſure upon mean people, who carry their 
ſtories from family to family, and propa- 


gate them very faſt; like little inſects, which 


fall the good, and the proſperity with which the wicked are 
ſometimes favoured, will be properly adjuſted in the flual 
ulue, 


(n) How frequent is it to ſee a man miſs of preferment, 
partly perhaps thro” timidity and ſelf-diffidence, partly thro” 
ſome few indifcreet acts, but principally owing to the ſly 
inſinuations of ſome falſe friend or orher, who has taken 
care to repreſent his character in not the moſt amiable light 
to him, who would otherwiſe have been his friend, his 
patron and bencfactor. 

lay 
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lay apace, and the leſs the faſter, There 
are tew, very few, who have the opportu- 
nity and the will and the ability to repre- 
ſent things truly. Beſides the matters of 
fact themſelves, there are many circum- 
ſtances, which, before ſentence is paſſed, 
ought to be known and weighed, and ſcarce 
even can be known but to the perſon him- 
ſelf, who is concerned. He may have other 
views and another ſenſe of things, than his 
judges have. And what he underſtands, 
what he feels, what he intends, may be a 
ſecret confined to his own breaſt. A man 
may thro' bodily indiſpoſitions and faults in 
his conſtitution, which it is not in his pow- 
er to correct, he may be ſubject to ſtarts and 
inadvertencies or obnoxious to ſnares, which 
he cannot be aware of, or thro' want of in- 
formation or proper helps, he may labour 
under invincible errors and act as in the 
dark. In which caſe he may do things, 
which are in themſelves wrong, and yet be 
innocent, or at leaſt rather be pitied than 
cenſured with ſeverity. Or perhaps the 
cenſurer, notwithſtanding theſe people talk 
as if they were infallible, may be miſtaken 
G 2 himſelf 
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himfelf in his opinion, and judge that to 
be wrong, which in truth is right. No- 
thing more common than this. Ignorant 
and ſuperſtitious wretches meaſure the ac- 
tions of lettered and philoſophical men by 
the tales of their nurſes or illiterate parents 
or companions, or by the faſhion. of the 
country; and people of differing religions 
judge and condemn each other by their 
own. tenets, when both of them cannot be 
in the right, and it is well if either of them 
are. To which may be added, that the 
true characters of, men muſt depend chiefly 
upon the unſeen part of their lives; ſince 
the trueſt and beſt religion is moſt private, 
and the greateſt wickedneſs endeavours. to 
as Py Some are modeſt, and, hide their vir- 

s; others hypocritical, and conceal their 
_ under greater ſhews of ſanctity, good- 
nature, or ſomething that 1s ſpacious. So 
that it is many times hard to diſcern, to 
which of the two ſorts, the good or the 
bad, a man ought to be aggregated.” 


„It rarely happens that we are com- 
—_ judges of the good: or bad fortune 
of 
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of other people. That which is diſagree- 
able to one, is many times agreeable to an- 
other, or diſagreeable in a leſs degree, If 
one man can carry a weight of four or five 
hundred pounds, as well as another can the 
weight of one hundred ; by theſe different 
weights they will be equally loaded. And 
ſo the ſame poverty and diſgrace, the ſame 
wounds, &c. do not give the ſame pain to 
all men. The apprehenſion of but a vein 
to be opened, is worſe to ſome, that the ap- 
paratus to an execution is to others; and a 
word may be more terrible and ſenſible to 
tender natures, than a ſword'is to the ſenſe- 
leſs and intrepid breed. The ſame may be 
{aid with reſpect to enjoyments. Men have 
different taſtes, and the uſe of the ſame 
thing does not beget equal pleaſure in all. 
Beſides we ſcarce ever know the whole caſe. 
We do not ſee the inward ſtings and ſecret 
pains, which many of thoſe men carry a- 
bout them, whoſe external ſplendor and 
flouriſhing eſtate is fo much admired by be- 
holders; nor perhaps ſufficiently conſider 
the filent pleaſures of a lower fortune, ariſ- 
ing from temperence, moderate deſires, eaſy 
reflections, 
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reflections, or conſciouſneſs of knowledge 

and truth, with other pleaſures of the mind, 

much greater many times than thoſe of the 

body. Before we can pronounce another 

happy or otherwiſe, we ſhould know all his 

enjoyments and all his ſufferings. Many 

misfortunes are compenſated by ſome larger 
endowments and extraordinary felicities in 

other reſpects. But ſuppoſe the pleaſures of 
ſome and the ſufferings of ſome others, to 
be juſt as they appear, {till we know not the 

conſequences of them. The pleaſures of thoſe 

men may lead to miſeries greater than thoſe 
of the latter, and be in reality the greater 
misfortune, And again, the ſufferings of 
theſe may be preludes to ſucceeding advan- 
tages. So that indeed we know not how 
to name theſe outward appearances of par- 
ticular men, nor which to call happineſs, 
which the contrary, unleſs we know the in- 
ward ſenſe of the perſons themſelves, all 
their circumſtances, that will be hereafter 
conſequent upon their preſent ſucceſs or ad- 
verſity.” 


3. ** Men ought to be conſidered as mem- 
bers of families, nations, mankind, the uni- 
verſe, 
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verſe, from which they cannot be ſeparated; 
and then from the condition of their being 
it will appear, that there will be great in- 
equalities; that the innocent cannot but be 
ſometimes involved in general calamities or 
puniſhments, nor the guilty but ſhare in 
public proſperities, and that the good of 
the whole ſociety or kind is to be regarded, 
proſperity to the preſent pleaſure of any in- 
dividual, if they ne to 1 4 | 


< Laſtly, if the virtuous. man chen un- 
dergone more in this life, than it would 
be reaſonable he ſhould ſuffer, if there was 
no other; yet thoſe ſufferings may not be 
unreaſonable, if there is another. For they 
may be made up to him by ſuch enjoy- 
ments, as it would be reaſonable to prefer, 
even with thoſe previous mortifications, be- 
fore the pleaſures of this life with the loſs 
of them. On the other ſide, if vicious and 
wicked men do proſper and make a figure; 


yet it is poſſible their ſufferings hereafter 
may be ſuch, as that' the exceſs of them 
above their paſt enjoyments, may be equal 
to the juſt mulct of their villainies and 

wickedneſs. 
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wickedneſs. And perhaps it is (as 1 have 
always been apt to think) in order to con- 
vince us of the certainty of a future ſtate, 
that good and bad men not being reſpective- 
ly treated according to reafon in this ar 
have been fo numerous.” 


And here a thought ends itſelf to me, 
which I was not before aware of; but which 
however ſhews the ſtrong propenſity of out 
nature to cenſure others for faults we can 
readily overlook or excuſe in ourſelves. Up- 
on reviewing what I had already written, 
and reflecting upon it, I began to conſider 
that I had given you but toc juſt a handle 
to retort upon me the fame kind of objec- 
tion which I had made againſt you; I 
mean, that I had not only expatiated, in a 
very diffuſe and prolix manner, upon things 
quite foreign to that which was, pretend-= 


edly at leaſt, the original and principal in- 
tention of this (alreday too long) letter, 
but hkewiſe fuperinduced large quotations,” 
from various authors; and all this merely 
for childiſh parade and pedantic oſtentation, 
or rather, in order to ſwell my book to a 
greater 


8 
greater ſize, and thereby enhante the price 
of it, I ſhall not attempt to exculpate my- 
ſelf from this charge, any farthei than juſt 
to int, that being fully convinced of the 
overſight, I was at firſt minded to leave out, 


or however, to retrench and curtail ſeveral 
of the paſſages T had cited from others. But 
en I reflected more maturely about it, 
ana” conſidered that I ſhould, by ſuch an 
abridgment, deprive my readers of ſome of 
the beſt and moſt valuable parts of this work, 
F was determined at all events to let thing : 
remain as they were. And here ] Would, 


onee for all, deſire the good natured reader, 
not to be greatly offended at me, as for o- 


cher ſlips and madvertencies, that may have 
eſcaped me, fo particularly for not being 
always ſerupulouſſy exact in ſpecifying the 
title, volume, or particular page of the book 
I have quoted; nay if ſometimes even the 
author's name, witch whoſe works I have 
mud free; has not been ſo niuch as menti- 
oned, I have only to ſay in my on vin- 
dication, that I have precedents enow before 
me, which, if properly calledifor, I could 
Den to juſt ify ſuch ↄmiſſions. But 
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dropping theſe conſiderations, let us once 
more return to the eſſay. 1 


Towards the concluſion of your c firſt v vo- 
lume, you expreſs yourſelf in the following 
remarkable manner. As brute beaſts have 
ſuffered with man the injuries of the fall, 
as they have periſhed with him in deluges, 
conflagrations, famines, peſtilences, deſtruc- 
tions of the world, and in ſhort, in all 
great and capital calamities, they will alſo 
attend him in his final deliverance, be re- 
ſtored when. he is reſtored, and have place 
in thoſe happy r regions, where nature ſhall 
reaſſume the ſplendor and elegance of her 
priſtine forms, the eternal God appear as 
he is; aud cvery thing be apprehenſive of 
him. This, you ſay, you deſign to prove 
by propoſitions, with proper ſcholia or ar- 
guments, and to deduce ſuch concluſions, as 
thoſe are conceived to ſuggeſt. How you 
have ein in m * we ſhall ſee 
by on wad | 


'/ 


4 an dient towering caſtle, which at 
2 diſtance not only exhibits a venerable ap- 
pearancę 
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ance, but alſo ſeems to be ſtrong and 
Emi ly built and able at the leaſt to hold out 
a long ſiege, if not unge but upon 
a nearer approach, and when viewed by a 
ſkilful eye, proves to be decayed, full of 
breaches, and ready to tumble into ruins 
with the lighteſt ſhock : ſo your propoſiti- 
ons, and the arguments you ſupport them 
with, may appear at the firſt glance, and to 
a ſuperficial reader, not only very plaufible; 
but to carry with them an air of conviction 
and truth ; which however when thorough- 
ly ſcrutinized and fairly weighed in the ba- 


lance, will be found to be extr emely faulty, 
wanting and deficient. 


The firſt propoſition with the argu ments, 
deductions, concluſions, &c. taking up pret- 
ty near half your ſecond volume, gives me 
occaſion to ſuppoſe, that you have beſtowed 
uncommon pains upon it, in order to. eſta- 
bliſh and render it, if poſſible, unanſwer- 
able. And indeed, as it boldly aſſerts, that 

the ſcriptures plainly intimate that brute 
animals have a being in future, you could 
not but be very ſenſible that the main ſtreſs 
H 2 of 
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of your fabrie depended upon this pillar, 


ſo chat if you failed in. ma this good, 
| the whole ſtructure in making this g give 


way and fall to the ground. But let us hear 
the propoſition 1 d 


"PROPOSITION | 


The ſcriptures plainly 1 intimate, chat 0 
auimals will have a in future, and 
Partake in ſome degree of. thoſe. benefits, 
which ſhall be conferred after the KOFI 


chang ge. 


0 


Fagtiech g chis appears to be the Clean 
ſenſc of ſome verſes in the 8th chap. of. the 
epiſtle to the Romans. Theſe verſes begin 
thus: (e Fox the earneſt expectatian; of 
the creature Waiteth for the mn SY: 


(4) But hold, Mr. Ptan, et us take breath a litt]5, be 

re we proceed any farther in St. Paul's epiſtles. I ſhoult? 
expect that, 43 you. roundly affrm that the ſcriptures 
plainly intimate that brute animals will have a being in 
future, you would have given us a crowd of texts, both 
out of the old and new teſtament, to confirm and prove 
your aſſertion. But inſtead of this, vou have not favoured 
us With ſo much as one fingle naffage qut of the old teſta- 
ment. Vo ith the ſame expedition and hilence you {te}; 

Ot 
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of the ſons of God. For the creature was 
made ſubject to vanity, not willingly, but 
by reaſon of him, who hath ſubjected the 
ſame, in hope. Becauſe the creature itſelf 
ſhall be delivered from the bondage of cor- 
ruption into the glorious liberty of the ſons 
of God. For we know that the whole crea- 
tion groaneth and travaileth in pain toge - 


over the four evangeliſts and the aQs of the apoſtles, and 
the very hilt text you produce to give light to your cauſe, 


ts perhaps one 90 thegackelt pm in all oy Paul's n 
tles, 


1 take it to be * way, in order to come * the true 
ſenſe of difficult parts of ſcripture, to compare them with 
thoſe that are plain and eaſy to be underſtood. Now on 
this ſubject, relating to the ſouls of brutes, whether they 
de Immortal, as thoſe of men are, why did not you care- 
fully examine Moſes's account of the creation, and every 


other part of the bible, that could give; you any informa- 
tion? 


Moſes tells us, Gen, chap, f. v. 25. God made the 
beaſt of the earth after his kind, &c. Ainſworth writes 
thus upon the word beaſt; Beaſt or wild beaſt : named 
in Hebrew, of life or livelineſs, which is moſt ſeen in 
the wild beaſt.” In Pukei R. Eliezer chap. 11. the Jew- 
ſh doftors ſay, Theſe that were created out of the earth, 
their ſouls and their bodies were of the earth, and when 


ther 
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ther until now; Aud not only they, but 
ourſelves alſo, which have the firſt fruits of 
the {pir1;, even we ourſelves: groan within 
qurielves, waiting for the adoption, to "yt 
tne rent our bodies. i! 

ettol ©! 
Jn. your remarks and comment 80 theſe 
verſes, there does not appear, in ſome places 


they die, they return to the place where they were creat- 
cd, as is ſaid in pſ. 104. v. 29. Thou takeſt away their 
it, they die: and another ſcripture ſaith, And the ſpi 
rit * a beaſt, that goeth downward to the earth.— Again, 
on the term, inſpired or blew, Gen. 2. 7. Ainſworth ob- 
ſerves, This ſheweth man's ſpirit not to be of the earth, 
but of nothing. by the inſufflation of God, and ſo differ- 
ing from the ſpirit of _— as Solomon obſeryeth, "We" 
Clef,.3. 21. 


Biſhop Patrick © ow the e Wut upon the 
words, And God breathed into his noſtrils the breath 
of liſe:“ This being ſaid of no other creature, leads us to 
conceive, not only that the foul of man is a diſtin thiog, 
of a different original from the body 3 but that a more ex- 
cllen; ſpirit was put into him by God, (as appears by its 
operations, ) than into other animals. For tho' the ſimple 
ſpeech of igſp iring him toith the breath of life, would not 
prove this, yet Moles ſpeaking in the plural number, that 
God breathed into himNiſchmeth chajim, the breath or ſpi- 
„ hun, it plainly denotes, not only that ſpirit, which 


that 
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that preciſion and perſpicuity one could 


wiſh. For you! firſt tell us, that by the word, 


made, the viſible world, and all it contains, 
living and lifeleſs, ſenſitive und inſenſitive, 
as contradiſtinguiſhed to man, who is — 


here included in the term ereature. 
afterwards you ſeem to uſe the — in a 


more limited ſenſe, to ſignify only ſuch, 
things or beings, as are endued with ſenſe 


makes man breathe and me, but dit, alſo reaſon and 
diſcourſe. 0 | 


The aſſembly of divines, in their annotations upon the 
word, image, Gen. 1. 26. obſerve, that the image of God 
in man, conſiſted not in any bodily ſhape, but in the na- 
ture of the ſoul, as it is à ſpiritual and immortal ſubſtance. 

And on the th v. of the 2d chap. The Lord animated or 
inſpired him with a living and reaſonable foul or ſpirit, 
(which preſently appearcd by breath at his noſtrils) for the 
ſoul of man is not educed, derived or fetched out of any 
power in the matter of the body, nor made of any matter 
at all, as the body is; but as it is a ſpirit immaterial and 


immortal, fo it had its immediate original from the Faw 


ther of Spirits. 
"Breath of B.] Heb. breath of lives. For a man hath'a 


vegetative life with trees and plants, a fenfitive life with! 
beaſts; and above them both, an intelleftual or redfogubſe” 


life wah angels. | el 
and 
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and life, man alone excepted. - Again, you 
athrm- that all nature, in ſome reſpect or 
other, and in ſome meaſure and degrees, 

expects a future ſtate of glory. But you 
are not fo 'obliging as to inform us in 
what meaſures and degrees, nor in what 
reſpect, all nature-expects this. And one 


Juvenal, tho! 2 heathen, ſeems to 8 had ſome idea 
of this, when he ſaith, | 
A grege mutorgm, atque ideo venerabile fol 
Sortiti ingenium, divinorymque capaces, 
Atque exercendis capiendiſque artibus apti, 
Senſum a cceleſti demiſſum traximus arce, 
Cupjus egent promi et terram ſpectantia. Mundi 
Principio indulſit communis conditor Wis | 
Tantum animas, nobis animum quoque. N 8 
And Cicero, by the light of Nature, could fay Quicguid u 
lud, quod ſentit, quod ſapit, quod vult, quod vigth 
celeſte et diyinum oft, ideoque eternum., 


hen, I. 5, ©, 15, 36 quated by the author of Billers 
Bibliaa, on Gen. 2. 7. has theſe words, Tis falſe ductcine | 
that the immortal ſubſtance of the mind, which God him 
ſelf breaihed into us, was generated along with the mar- 
tal and frail ſubſtance of the body. TRY 


9 Cyril. Alex, de Adriat, Ih. 10, reſolves the OY 
al the ſoul into the virtue and ſupport of the diyine breath, 
which be c){where explains by a metaphor of bynatus vr. 
' 6s; ſtamped upon human nature, | 8 

J a may 
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may very eaſily aſſign a reaſon for it, 
and that 1s, becauſe you cannot. In 
one place you ſay, that the manifeſtation 
of the ſons of God, which the creature 1s 
ſaid to expect, is that viſible diſtinction, 
which ſhall be made betwixt them, and un- 


believers and hypocrites at the laſt day, And 


Man muſt undoubtedly be admitted to a noble ſhare of 
divine intelligence and ideas, ſince theſe were a privilege 
breathed into him by his maker at his creation, a dignity 


and eminence of nature of pai to that of all other ani- 
mals. 


Theodoret ſpeaks to the ſame Ne and infers the 


immateriality of the ſoul from the very nature of a divine 
inſufflation. Qu. in Gen. 2. 3. 


| From Poor x's Annotations, 

Gen. 1. 26. Queſt, Wherein doth the image of God 
in man conſiſt ? Anſ. It principally conſiſts and moſt emi- 
nently appears in man's ſ6ul. 1. In its nature and fub- 
Rance, as it is like God, ſpiritual, inviſible, immmortal, &c, 


Chap. 2. 7. And the Lord God, &c, This is an em- 
phatical phraſe, ſufficiently implying that the ſout of man 
was of a quite differing nature and higher extraction and 
original, than the ſouls of beaſts, which together with their 
bodies are ſaid to be brought forth by the carth, Gen. 1. 24. 


Breath sf lives: Either to ſhew the continuance of this 
breath or ſoul, both in this life and in the life to come; ot 
to note the various degrees or kinds of life, which this one 


I Why 
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why ſhould brutes, I pray you, wait to ſee 
this? Will it any ways avail them at the 
laſt day, who are true believers, or who hy- 
pocrites? Can they poſſibly be intereſted in 
this matter? but in another place you tell 
us, that the chief object of the creature's 


breath worketh in us; the life of plants, in growth and 
nouriſhment ; the life of beaſts, in ſenſe and motion; 
and the life of a man, in reaſoh and underſtanding, 


I need make no remarks upon the comments of theſe 
learned divines. You ſee they are expreſs againſt you, 
and their authority, one would imagine, will far outweigh 
yours with all unprejudiced perſons. 


Proceed we now to your beloved text out of St. Paul's 
epiſtle to the Romans. You give it as your ſenſe and that 
ef others, that by this paſſage the apoſtle intended to 
teach the future life of brutes. The creature, (you ſay, 
vol. 2. p. 5.) is the viſible world and all it contains, liv- 
ing and lifeleſs, ſenſitive and inſenſitive, as contradiſtin- 
guiſhed from man. And again, page 8. The creature, 
as before defined, was made ſubject to vanity, to inſtabi- 
lity and change of being and condition, not willingly, that 
is, not by any choice of its own. 


As ſoon as you begin to explain, you begin to bewilder 
and loſe yourſelf. For how could you think of making 
St. Paul uſe the word creature for the viſible world and all 
it contains, living and lifeleſs, ſenſitive and inſenſitive, as 
contradiſtinguiſhed from man, and then make him ſay, 


earneſt 


(09: 


earneſt expectation, is a freedom and ex- 
emption from the evils of inſtability, decay 
and diſſolution, to which the bodies of liv- 


ing beings, and all material forms are uni- 
verſally ſubject. 


You confeſs that you do not know, that 
any thing could more effectually baniſh all 


that the lifeleſs and inſenſitive part of the creation were 
ſubjected to vanity unwillingly and not by any choice of 
their own, Have they ſenſe or will, to chuſe or refuſe 
any thing ? 


But afterwards. you ſhuffle, and alter your mode of ex- 


preſſion, and inſtead of the vifible world, and all it con- 


tains, living and lifeleſs, &c. you drop the viſible world, 
and all it contains, excepting only ſuch things or beings as 
are endued with ſenſe and life; and theſe you keep till, 
I ſuppoſe, in contradiſtinction to man, who is not includ- 
ed in the term creature in this place. You are a moſt ex- 
traordinary logician, I muſt confeſs, Watts can be of no 
ſervice to you : Locke and Sanderſon, I find, knew no 


more than the dreaming expolitors, as you are pleaſed to 
call them. 


I ſhall juſt obſerve to you, that in theſe ſenſible expla- 
nations of yours, you ſpeak in the plural number, as tho* 
you were many. I hope you are ſingular in your judg- 
ment. I ſhould be ſorry there were others like you; but 


if your know your fellow, for your own reputation you 
ſhould have named him, b 
diſtruſt 
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diſtruſt of men concerning a future ſtate of 
glory, confirm their hopes and ſtrengthen 
their belief of it, than a conſideration that 
all nature below them had in one reſpect or 
another a general expectation of it. 


A ſtrange way of reaſoning this ; that we 
Mould have a ſtronger aſſurance of a future 


In the 27th page, you break forth into the following 
moſt pathetical exclamation. Oh ! dreadful thought, mult 
they (brute animals) then have an intereſt in future worlds? 
What man is he, that can bear the idea of ſuch a thing ? 
And therefore what good man is there, who would not 
rather pervert the ſignification of a thouſand texts, than 
ſubmit to an explanation of one fo repugnant to his ſenti- 
ments? Maugre all the cleareſt evidence upon earth, he 
never can allow brute animals an exiſtence in another ſtate. 

I ſhall at preſent declince making any remarks upon 
theſe very exceptionable- words, and proceed to page 43, 
where you thus go on. Hence then, ſince the opinion 
that St. Paul in the paſſage we have conſidered, means the 
Gentile world, is full of abſurdities and contradictions, it 
is evident that the ſenſe we have put upon it, at the be- 
ginning of this book, is the only true ſenſe,” But this 
will bear a diſpute ; for it is no good conſequence to lay, 
it is this, becauſe not that; ſince it may be neither. The 
opinion you oppole may be falſe, as well as that you con- 
tend for; ſince there are ſeveral other ways of rendering 
that paſſage, ſome of which may be the true ſenſe, 


ſtate, 
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ſtate, by believing what we ſee no reaſon to 
believe, or rather by believing (if ſuch a 
thing be poſſible) what gives the lie to the 
teſtimony of our ſenſes. For pray, tell me, 
did you or any man living ever perceive the 
leaſt appearance in inanimate matter, or 
even in brutes, of their having any notion 
or apprehenſion at all, much leſs an earneſt 
expectation of a future ſtate? So far from 
this, that from the ape to the oyſter, I de- 
fy you to find any creature endowed with 
faculties capable of entertaining a promiſe, 
or conceiving any proſpect of their redemp- 
tion. Nay, they ſeem not to have the leaſt 
idea of religion cannot be taught that 
there is a God — that they are creatures, or 
that there are, in any ſenſe of the word, 


In the following page, you tell us: We might have 
here obſerved, that the exiſtence of creatures under the 
ſame forms had never been diſcontinued but for fin ; that 
this is a ſcripture doctrine *, and therefore a good argu- 
ment for the endleſs duration of creatures of all degrees. 
We might alſo have produced other ſcriptures in favour of 
the futurity of brutes ; but ſhall at preſent content ourſelves 


with the before cited paſſages, as ſufficient for this purpoſe. - 


In what part of ſcripture is this doctrine to be found? 
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ſons of God to be made manifeſt. But all 


theſe and more the Gentiles had powers to 
learn. 


How then can it confirm our hopes in 


any thing, to be told what we find contra- 


dicted by the concurrent teſtimony of uni- 
verſal experience and daily obſervation ? Nay, 
the very ſcope and deſign of what the apo- 
{tle was there treating upon, plainly ſhews 
that he had another, a much higher and 
nobler object in view, than either inanimate 
matter or the brute creation, as is evi- 
dent from the contraſt he points out in the 
23d verſe. For ſays he, And not only they 


So ] find it is come to what I expected. No text is 
brought to prove what you ſay the ſcriptures plainly inti- 
mate, out of the old teſtament, the evangeliſts, or the acts. 
But after you have puzzled yourſelf with one of St. Paul's 
dark paſſages, 2nd abuſed the commentators for agreeing 
in a ſenſe of it, differing from your own, you pretend you 
could have brought other texts in your favour, but will be 
content to 1eft your cauſe upon this one, as ſufficient. 


When commentators are againſt you, nothing they ſay 
een pleaſs, Nay, you do not ſtick to charge them with 
torturing a thouſand texts, rather than they will own. a 
truth theg do not like. But at other times you can paſs 


but 
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but ourſelves alſo, which have the firſt fruits 
of the ſpirit, even we ourſelves groan with- 
in ourſelves, &c. That is, we who by being 
made chriſtians have received peculiar pri- 
vileges above others, even we alſo groan as 
well as they, who have no ſuch advantages. 
And what THEY muſt this mean? Undoubt- 
edly all the reſt of mankind, who were yet 


by many texts that are againſt you, quietly relinquiſh o- 
thers that you ſay are for you, and reſt your cauſe upon 
one, that has neither the propoſition nor the terms you" 
contend for. How often is man ſaid, in the new teſta- 
ment, to be immortal ! but where is it once ſaid ſo of any 
thing below him ? Chrift took upon him the ſeed of Abra- 
ham, not the nature of angels, in order to redeem loſt 
man from. fin and from death. Shew me, if you can, 
where his death is imputed to procure future life to brutes. 
Is it any where ſaid in ſcripture, that brutes were in a bet- 


ter or happier condition before, than after the fall of man? 


Is it any where ſaid, or can it be inferred, that the fall 
brought any damage to them? Is the manner of expteſ- 
ſing their creation, and that of man, in Moſes's writings, 
the ſame? Was not the breath of life breathed into man 
by God, whereby man became a living foul ? But the 
earth brought forth animals. If the ſcripture has any 
where plainly intimated your opinion, why have you not 
given us one text, that does intimate this? That you 
have not done, The paſſage you argue from, has not the 
terms, brute, animal, future life, noz any thing to your 
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in a ſtate of nature, and not within the co- 
venant of grace. The latter (that is, the 
unenlightened part of mankind, who were 
held captive to fin and ſatan) groaned, yea 
travailed in pain, as it were, to be deliver- 
ed from the burden of the curſe denounce. 
ed upon Adam, and in him upon all his 
poſterity, 


The former, that is, chriſtians, who by 
being firſt favoured with the goſpel diſpen- 
fation, and endued with the gifts and graces 
of the holy ſpirit, may be ſaid to have re- 
ceived the firſt fruits of the ſpirit; I ſay, 
chriſtians groaned not only to be delivered 
from the evils, wherewith they were ſtill 
encompaſſed, ſuch as tribulation and di- 
ſtreſs, perſecution and famine ; but alſo that 
their bodies might be redeemed, 2. e. freed 
trom pain and corruption, and rendered 
glorious, immortal and ſupremely happy. 


purpoſe. And if it had, the ſenſe of this text being dif 


putable, requires your bringing ſome plainer text, to prove 
this hard one by: for it is too barefaccd, to bring the text 
in diſpute to prove itſelf, 


Before 


„ 


Before we give a paraphraſe upon theſe 
verſes, we will make bold to aſk you a few 
plain, but pertinent queſtions, 


And firſt, as the apoſtle Peter tells us, there 
are ſome things in St. Paul's writings hard 
to be underſtood, which they that are un- 
learned and unſtable wreſt, as they do alſo 
the other ſcriptures, unto their own deſtruc- 


tion, may not this paſſage very poſſibly be 
one of them ? 


It from an obſcure text or two of ſcrip- 
ture, new doctrines may be eſtabliſhed, what 
and where will be the end of it? 


May not all the different ſects, into which 
the chriſtian religion is at preſent ſo unhap- 
pily divided, at this rate prove their errone- 
ous, and even heretical tenets and opinions ? 
But to come nearer to the point, 


As you are willing to allow that the term 
creature, in other paſſages of the new teſta- 
ment, is made uſe of to denote the human 
ſpecies and them only, (particularly in that 
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laſt charge of our Saviour to his diſciples, 
juſt before his aſcenſion, © Go, and preach 
the goſpel to every creature,) why may it 
not have the ſame meaning here? Will it 
not bear that conſtruction with propriety ? 


Is not Chriſt called in the old teſtament, 


the expectation of the Gentiles, and the 
deſire of all nations. 


Was there not a general expectation both 
of Jew and Gentile, that ſome illuſtrious 
and extraordinary perſonage would make 
his appearance m the world, about the time 
that the Son of God maniteſted himfelt in 
the fleſh ? ( 


Are not 1dols in {cripture called vanities, 
and was not the heathen world univerſally 
funk into 1dolatry ? 


%) I was once of opinion, that a ſmall error might 
poſſibly have crept into the original, and that the words 
rendered, “ manifeſtation of the ſons of God,” ſhould be, 
** manifeſtation of the fon of God.“ But having no anci- 
ent manuſcript or printed copy to produce, to ſupport and 
give a ſanction to the conjecture, I had done, But ſome 


Was 


1 
Was mankind willingly, 2. e. of thei 


own choice, or thro'their own default mere 


ly, thus ſubjected to idolatry ? Was it not 
rather the effect of Adam's apoſtacy from 
his maker, whereby man's underſtanding 
became clouded, and over-run with igno- 
rance and error, his will depraved and ali- 
enated from God, ſo that all the cogitations 
of his heait were only evil continually ? 


Was it not owing to this breach, that fin, 
diſeaſe and death, have made ſuch havock 
and devaſtation in the world * 


Had not mankind then great reaſon to 
groan and travail in pain, as it were, to be 


will perhaps aſk, how the Gentiles could properly be ſaid 
to expect the ſon of God, as a redeemer, when they had 
no knowledge or proſpect of ſuch a thing? In anſwer to 
this, it is to be conſidered, that according to ſcripture 
ſtyle, men are ſometimes ſaid to expect and defire that, 
of which they have no diftin idea or thought. Thus So- 
lomon ſays, Wicked men defire death and love it. And 
as all men naturally deſire happineſs, and as Chriſt and 
his goſpel are the only means to arrive at happineſs ; ſo the 
Gentiles may, in this ſenſe, be ſaid to expect Chriſt, to 
deſire to know him, and to have his goſpel preached unto 
them, 
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delivered from the burden of theſe evils, 


and impatiently to cry out, Who ſhall de- 
liver me from this body of death ? 


May not the bondage of corruption, from 
which the creature was to be delivered, in- 
clude all the evils, of what nature ſoever 
they may be, that are incident to the hu- 
man ſpecies ? 


Is not the Goſpel diſpenſation frequently 
ſhadowed out to us, as a ſtate of liberty ; 
and that very juſtly ; not only in contra- 
diſtinction to the yoke of Jewiſh ceremo- 
nies, but alſo to the bondage of corruption, 
in which the Gentiles were entangled ? 


Are not chriſtians the children of God by 
adoption ? Is there not a figure in rhetoric, 
whereby the whole is put for a part, and 
vice verſa ? Does not St. Paul ſometimes 
ſpeak hyperbolically? May not then the 
words, „the whole creation,” mean only 
the generality of mankind ? 


lay 


(IF: 

May not the firſt fruits of the ſpirit, which 
St. Paul ſays, that he and others had re- 
ceived, ſignify the ſanctifying graces, en- 
lightning influences and inward ſupports of 
the Holy Ghoſt, whereof as they were firſt 
endued with them, they might properly be 
ſaid to have received the firſt fruits? 


Laſtly, tho' the firſt converts to chriſtia- 
nity were in ſome meaſure exempted from 
the dominion of thoſe evils, to which the 
reſt of mankind were unhappily expoſed ; 
yet had they not ſtill ſufficient reaſon to 
groan, and earneſtly to long to put off 
this earthly, periſhing tabernacle, with all 
its incumberances, and to be redeemed, or 
cloathed anew with a body glorious, incor- 
ruptible and 1mmortal ? 


Having premiſed thus much, I will now 
give you the ſenſe of theſe verſes, as para- 
phraſed by Dr. Stanhope. 


Romans 8. 


V. 18. The ſufferings I mention (v. 17.) 
how ſharp ſoever, are yet rendered very 
ſupportable 
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ſupportable by the certain proſpect of that 
glorious reward, to be hereafter obtained, 
and to which they bear no manner of pro- 
portion. 


V. 19. For this, which ſhall one day 
prove us to be the ſons of an immortal God, 
mankind in general eagerly expect. 


V. 20. For all mankind is become liable 
to corruption, not by choice, but thro' the 
juſt diſpenſation of God, who hath inflicted 


death upon them ; yet this not without end 
or hope. 


V. 21. For a time is coming, when this 
death ſhall be ſucceeded by a happy immor- 
tality, and this effect of Adam's fin taken 
oit from his poſterity. 


V. 22. The ſenſe and burden whereof at 
preſent lies ſo heavy, that the apprehenſions 
of it, and the afflictions of the preſent life, 


are like ſo many labour throws and pangs 


towards that better life. 


V. 23. Of which we, who have received 
the goſpel and grace of Chriſt, have hkewiſe 
our ſhare, and with great earneſtneſs do long 

for 
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for the evidence and completion of our ſon- 
ſhip, even the final reſcuing of theſe now 
afflicted bodies from death and corruption, 
and their admiſſion into our eternal inheri- 
tance with Chriſt, in the kingdom of his 
and our Father. 


COMMENT. 


I ſhall not trouble my reader, ſays he, with 
the great variety of conſtructions, which 
learned.men have put upon this ſcripture ; 
but having. in my paraphraſe ſet down that 
which, in my apprehenſion, is as reaſon- 
able and natural as any, I will endeavour 


to render it plain and uſeful, by diſcourſing 
br 16 upon in. 


Here you have the full and clear ſenſe of 


Dr. Stanhope on this. place ; and his fame, 


as a divine, 1s too great for either my praiſe 
or your reproach. 


The other writers of note, who have treat- 
ed upon this paſſage, and agree. in general 
with Dr. Stanhope, are Dr. Hammond, 
Dr. Lightfoot, Mr, Locke, Pyle, Wells, and 


Burkett. 
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Burkett. See alſo the annotations by the 
aſſembly of divines, and the paraphraſe upon 
St. Paul's epiſtles. ſaid to be written by Bi- 
ſhop Fell, who in his notes upon this paſ- 
ſage, ſays, The beaſts are ſubject naturally 
and ſo willingly to vanity and. diſſolution. 
No curſe upon them is read of ſince their 
creation, by which they became ſo ; nor any 
promiſe elſewhere for theſe, as for heaven 
and earth ever to be reſtored, 


Dr. Whitby treats largely upon theſe v erte, 


and concludes thus I differ only from the 


Fathers (I preſume, he means Tertullian 
and Origen) in this interpretation, as to 
this fingle circumſtance, that I do not ex- 
tend this defire of the redemption of tbe. body 


ereatures, but only to mankind in general, 
ſubject by Adam's fall to mortality, 


I ſhall only quote one divine more, and 
that is Dr, Doddridge, who in his notes up- 
on the igth v. obſerves, This and the fol- 
lowing verſe have been generally, and not 
without reaſon, accounted as difficult as any 

part 


6 


part of the epiſtle. The difficulty has per- 
haps been ſomething increaſed by rendering 
&ktifis creation in one clauſe, and creature in 
another. To explain it as chiefly referring 
to the brutal or inanimate creation is inſuf- 
ferable, ſince the day of the redemption of 
our bodies will be attended with the confla. 
gration, which will put an end to thein. 


Theſe are the writers upon this part of 
the epiſtle to the Romans, which I haye had 
an opportunity of conſulting ; and I find 
them one and all againſt you. But this does 
not ſurprize me half ſo much, as to ſee you 
cry out, (page 20.) Oh noble thought of 
profound commentators ! And again, p. 24. 
formed only to ſupport a weak hypotheſis of 
dreaming expoſitors. 


Fie, Mr. Dean, how could you for ſhame 
have the inſolence to make uſe of ſuch abu- 
five language againſt a number of learned 
and worthy authors whom every ſchalar 
and divine may think it an honour to have 
of his opinion upon any abſtruſe ang dif- 
ficult part of ſcripture. 

L. PRO- 
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PROPOSITION I. 


The doctrine of a future exiſtence of brute 
creatures, is maintained by ſome Jewiſh 
writers of the firſt claſs, and by ſome of the 
chriſtian fathers, as Tertullian and Origen. 


Tertullian makes the following remark 
upon the foregoing words of St. Paul, 
And the creature itſelf ſhall be delivered, 
&c.” Then obſerves he, © there ſhall be an 
end of death, when the devil, its chief maſ- 
ter, ſhall go away into the fire, which God 
has prepared for him and his angels; when 
the manifeſtation of the ſons of God ſhall 
releaſe the world from evil, at preſent uni- 
verſally ſubjeCt to it; when the innocence 
and purity of nature being reſtored, beaſts 
{hall live in harmony, and infants ſhall play 


with ſerpents, when the father ſhall have 


ſubjected his enemies to his ſon, and put all 
things in ſubjection under his feet.” 


| Moſt of the above phraſes, ſuch as in- 
fants playing with ſerpents, &c. were ori- 
ginally intended to prefigure the happy 


change, 
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change, that was to ſucceed upon the pro- 
mulgation of the goſpel ; or when the ful- 
neſs of the Gentiles was come, and the 
Jews ſhould make one flock under one ſhep- 
herd. 


Little to your purpoſe is what Origen ſays 
of the ſun and moon, viz. that theſe great 


bodies wait for the manifeſtation of the ſons 
of God. 


Some have imagined that the above paſ- 
ſages from Tertullian and Origen have a re- 
ference to the thouſand years reign of the 
ſaints with Chriſt upon earth, which was 
believed and taught by ſeveral of the Fa- 
thers. However it be, the character and 
authority of both the above fathers among di- 
vines is ſo well known, that it ſhews a weak 
cauſe indeed, that, after all diligent and in- 
duſtrious ſearch into the writings of the an- 
tient fathers, can be ſupported by none but 
them. You are not now to learn, I ſuppoſe, 
that both Tertullian and Origen were long 
ago condemned for heretical opinions. 
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The paſſages you cite from the Jewiſh 


writers, are ſo very frivilous and inſignifi- 
cant, that they merit no notice. 


PROPOSITION III. 


Reaſon declares in favour of the future 
exiſtence of brutes, by determining that 
brutes have ſouls. 


That brutes have ſouls, that is, that they 
are poſſeſs d of a living, immaterial principle, 
15 conjectured from their being endued with 
ſenſation, paſſion and a principle of ſelf- 
motion. But does it therefore follow, that 
becauſe they enjoy theſe privileges, they 
muſt hve in a future ſtate? 


If Des Cartes and others have made brutes 
into mere machines, {q) it is no more than 
what a late writer has attempted to make 


% While ſome exalt the nature of brutes too high, o- 
thers would depreſs it too low. There have not been 
wanting perſons weak enough to aſſert that brutes are men 
in dilguiſe, like the companions of Ulyſſes, enchanted by 
Circe ; that their ſouls were originally and intrinſically as 
perfect and excellent as ours, and that all the difference 


Man 
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man into. If they have aſſerted that brutes 
are inſenſible, as to all their operations; 
that they eat without pleaſure, cry out with- 
pain, &c. I know no-body that 1s ſo weak 
as to give credit to their groſs notions. They 
are undoubtedly ſomething more than mere 
automata. Our very ſenſes convince us, that 
brutes ſee and hear and ſmell and taſte and 
feel in the ſame manner with men. But 
notwithſtanding this, it 15 manifeſt that in 
molt of their operations, they act by mere 
inſtinct. You ſay that this term is at pre- 


between us and them, ariſes merely from the diſadvanta- 
geous organization of their bodies, which are not ſo well 
diſpoſed as ours are, to aſſiſt the intellectual operations of 
their ſouls. So that, according to them, if the ſoul of 
Socrates had been lodged in a hog, inſtead of a human bo- 
dy, it would never have arrived to any higher attainments, 
than thoſe common to its fellow animals. "This was the 
opinion of the ancient Pythagoreans and Metempſichoſiſts. 
Again, others, as Deſcartes and his followers, are for 
making them into mere machines, and will allow them no 
more ſenſe or perception, than a clock or a watch. 


But Father Bougeant's opinion is ſtill more wild and 
romantic, than either of theſe. He will needs have it, 
that all the animal funCtions and operations of the brute 
creation are entirely owing to the operation of evil ſpirits, 
who are the moving principle in every one of them. 
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ſent vague and indeterminate. For my own 
part, I take it to be that ſagacity and natu- 
ral inclination in brutes, which ſupplies the 
place of reaſon in mankind ; which implant- 
ed quality in them excels, in moſt inſtances, 
the moſt elaborate mechanical {kill in man. 
It is by ſome defined, an immediate impreſ- 
lion from the firſt mover, or the divine 
energy acting in the creatures. 


The devils, ſays he, from the very moment they had 
ſinned, were reprobate, and doomed to burn for ever in 
hell. But the execution of the verdict brought againſt 
them, is reſerved for the day of the final judgment. There- 
fore, *till doom's day comes, God, in order not to let fo 
many legions of reprobate ſpirits to be of no uſe, has dif- 
tributed them thro” the ſeveral ſpaces of the world, to ſerve 
the deſigns of his providence, and make his omnipotence 
to anpcar. 


Some continuing in their natural ſtate, buſy themſelves 
in temping men, in ſeducing and tormenting them, as 
Job's devil, and thole that lay hold on human bodies, or 
by the miniſtry of ſorccrers and phantoms, Theſe wicked 
{p:71ts are thoſe, whom the ſcripture calls the powers of 
Herknetz or the powers of the ait — With the others God 
makes millions of beaſts of all kinds, which ſerve for the 
cral uſes of man, and fill the univerſe. By this means 
# «+7: eafily conceive, ſays he, how, on the one hand, the 
(an tempt us. and on the other, how beaſts Can think, 


In 
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In ſuch inſtances, wherein brutes ſurpaſs 
man's utmoſt dexterity, they act without the 
application of choice or reaſon, juſt as na- 
ture impels and directs them. To inſtance 
in a crow, that has been hatched under a 
hen, and never ſaw a neſt of its own ſpe- 
cies, will, at its firſt effort, make a neſt as 
curiouſly and exactly, even to the laying of 
a ſtick, as one that was hatched by its own 
kind, or as ever it will be able to do after- 
wards, ' So that this principle, whatever it 
is, which directs it, cannot be imitation, 


neither yet can it be called reaſon. For (as 


Mr. Addiſon obſerves) were animals endu- 
ed with reaſon to as great a degree as man, 


know, have ſentiments and a ſpiritual ſoul, without any 
way ftriking at the doctrines of religion. I am no longer 
ſurprized to ſee them have dexterity, forecaſt, memory and 
judgment,—Now if theſe proud ſpirits did but know their 
own diſmal ſtate, what an humiliation muſt it be to them, 
thus to ſee themſelves reduced to the condition of beaſts.— 
But yet, ſays he, notwithſtanding the great hardſhips they 
ſuffer, they deſerve a puniſhment more rigorous ; and hap- 
py it is for them, that their puaiſhment is deferred. 


An hypotheſis fo abſurd, ſo inconſiſtent with ſenſe and 
reaſon, as this is, could only have entered into the fertile 
drain of a flighty, fantaſtical Frenchman, 
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their buildings would be as different as ours, 
according to the different conveniences they 
would propoſe. Whereas every different 
kind of bird obſerves a particular plan in 
the ſtructure of its neſt, and all of the ſame 
ſpecies work after the ſame model ; ſo that 
you may be certain to what ſpecies of birds 
a neſt belongs, without ſeeing the bird. 


What is it but inſtinct, that makes a lamb, 
as ſoon as it falls from its mother, imme- 
diately and of its own accord apply itſelf to 
the teat ? It is this ſame principle, that di- 
rects birds of paſſage (as they are called) at 
certain ſeaſons of the year, to go in queſt of 
other countries, where the climate is more 
proper for them, than the places they leave, 
In ſhort, the wiſdom of brutes is confined 
to a few particulars, and lies in a very nar- 
row compaſs. Take them out of their in- 
ſtint, and you find them wholly deprived 
of underſtanding. 


'Tis pity ſo fine and excellent a writer as 
Dr. Hildrop, who, perhaps, not without juſt 
reaſon, blames Mr. Locke for being guilty 
of inconſiſtencies in the heat of his contro- 

verly 


( 8 ) 
verſy with the Biſhop of Worceſter, did not 
take care not ta lay himſelf open to the 


ſame charge. But if the great and good 


Mr. Locke could not entirely diveſt himſelf 
of prejudice, nor guard againſt error, we 
are not much to wonder at it, if writers of 
an inferior rank ſhould be borne down with 
the torrent ; Eſpecially when they are got 
upon fome favourite topic, or are endea- 
vouring to eſtabliſh ſom̃e new formed hypo- 
theſis of their own, of the truth and great 
utility of which they themſelves, at leaſt are 
fully convinced. It is not to ſay how inge- 
mous, how ſurprizingly dexterous they are 
at wreſting things, and molding them ta 
their purpoſes. 


The Doctor in his eſſay, entitled, Free 


Thoughts upon the brute creation, will not 
allow that the wonderful operations to be 
found among brutes, are owing to inſtinct, 
which term, he ſays, we ſpeak of, as a mere 
blind impetus and unknown impulle, a kind 
of mechanical neceſſity, The notion of it 
is, in his opinion, obſcure, uſeleſs and un- 
neceſſary for all the great ends and pur- 
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poſes, which it is intended to ſerve. He 
rather thinks, that all their operations may 
be, for aught we know, the ſingle effects 
of their underſtanding and reaſon ; which 
tho' limited and circumſcribed, 1s however 
ſufficient to anſwer the ſeveral ends of their 
being, and the purpoſes of their creation. 
He endeavours to prove that their ſouls are 
immaterial and ſpiritual, and conſequently 
immortal—aſſerts that the malignant qua- 
/ ities viſible in many of them, ſuch as cru- 
elty and revenge, envy and treachery, are 
entirely owing to the apoſtacy of our firſt 
parent from his maker — (Allowing that 
the malignity obſervable in them, was not 
originally inherent in them, we may pre- 
ſume it immediately became their portion, 
and for the puniſhment of fallen man.) — 
that till that fatal cataſtrophe, they were 
ſupremely happy, and obnoxious to no ſort 
of pain or miſery— (It is no where men- 

tioned in ſcripture, that the brute creation 
was ever in a bętter or happier ſtate, than 
they are at preſent. that as they were thus 
deeply affected by his fall, they ſhare in his 
puniſhments, and as they have no ſin to 
anſwer 
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anſwer for, (can brute creatures ſin?) no juſt 
reaſon can be aſſigned, why they ſhould not 
continue to exiſt, after the diſſolution of 
their bodies (And I am ſure no juſt reaſon 
can be aſſigned, why they ſhould exiſt in a a 
future ſtate.) 


He farther intimates, that omnipotence 
itſelf can do nothing that implies a contra- 
diction; but that making and unmaking, 
creating and deftroying implies no leſs, 
(Perhaps it may, to do it at one and the 
ſame inſtant of time) and that it is incon- 
ſiſtent with infinite goodneſs to deſtroy the 
works of his own hands (Then it will fare 
better with the wicked, than is generally 
imagined.) And laſtly, that as there is no 
difficulty in comprehending, nor poſſible 
danger in aſſerting that all the inferior crea- 
tion, that fell with and in our firſt parent, 
and ſuffer thro' his tranſgreſſion, muſt be 
reanimated; ſo he cannot conceive, why 
we ſhould make the leaſt doubt of it, but 
that they will at laſt be reſtored to their 
primitive happineſs, and be delivered from 
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judicrous enough. 


the narrow ſoul, the merry ſoul, the ſad ſoul, the dull 
ſoul, the briſk ſoul, the ſweet and the ſour ſoul, the hap- 
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the preſent bondage of corruption into the 
glorious liberty of the ſons of God. 


PROPOSITION IV. 


The notion of a ſoul includes immorta- 
lity and endleſs duration of exiſtence. 


As for the eſſence or nature of the ſoul, 
(7) where it reſides, and how it operates, it 
is, I believe, one among ten thouſand of the 
deſiderata, that has hitherto puzzled and 
perplexed the greateſt philoſophers. We 
imagine indeed, nay are fully perſuaded, 
that we know ſome of its properties; as that 
it is an active, living principle, and that it 
is endued with ſenſe, underſtanding and 
reaſon, We may venture to go a ſtep far- 
ther, and ſay that it is capable of immorta- 
lity ; that 1s, that God can, if he pleaſes, 


(r) Your aſſemblage or group of ſouls is groteſque and 
-There is, you ſay, the large and 


py and the miſerable ſoul, the damn'd happy ſoul and the 


damn'd jolly ſoul, and fo on ad infinitum. 


Spectatum admiſſi, riſum teneatis, amici? 


lengthen 
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lengthen out 1s duration to eternity. But 
all this, together with its other properties 
of unity, indiviſibility and immateriality 
does not amount to a proof, that the ſouls 
of brutes are immortal. Tis but the Al- 
mighty's fat, and your foul, my own, and 
that of every man living, is withdrawn to 
him that gave it. 


It has been obſerved (ſays Mr. Weſley) 
that animalcula are diſcerned by the micro- 
ſcorpe in almoſt all water: even in that, 
wherein the beſt glaſſes can diſcover no par- 
ticle of animated matter, after a few gi ains 
of pepper, or a ſmall fragment of a plant 
of almoſt any kind has been ſome time in 
it, animals full of life are produced, and ſo 


numerous, as to equal the fluid itſelf in 


quantity. A ſmall quantity of water taken 
from a ditch in ſummer, is found to abound 
in juſt ſuch creatures only larger. Nay, 
any water ſet in open veſſels in the ſummer 
months, will, after a few days, yield multi- 
tudes of them. 
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Much to the ſame purpoſe Mr. Addiſon 
remarks, that it 1s amazing to conſider the 
infinity of animals, with which the mate- 
rial world 1s ſtocked. Every part of matter 
is peopled, every green leaf ſwarms with 
inhabitants. There is ſcarce a fingle hu- 
mour 1n the body of man, or any other ani- 
mal, in which our glaſſes do not diſcover 
myrads of living creatures. The ſurface of 
animals 1s alſo covered with other animals, 
which are in the ſame manner the baſis of 
other animals, that live upon it. Nay we 
find in the moſt ſolid bodies, as in marble 
itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities, which 
are crowded with ſuch 1mperceptable inha- 
bitants, as are too little for the naked eye 
to diſcover. 


And muſt all theſe live again to eternity ? 
Is ſuch a notion agreeable to the common 
ſenſe of mankind ? Does reaſon ſeem to lead 
us to that way of thinking ? Have you even 
fo much as the appearance of one text in 
ſcripture in your favour ? Is it likely that 
all the flies and frogs, locuſts and lice, 
which once infeſted the land of Egypr, m 
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be reanimated, and have an endleſs exiſt. 
ence in another ſtate? If they muſt, I 
' ſhould be glad to be informed, where the 
laſt mentioned diminutive creature muſt 
then neſtle. If it is to take up its reſidence 
in the ſame quarters it doth at preſent; it 
cannot fail of heing a very unwelcome; as 
well as troubleſome gueſt. And if it muſt 
not, will it not, think you, be out of its 
proper element ? Farther, will there be ſeas, 
and lakes, and rivers in the next world, for 
the inhabitants of the waters to take their 
paſtime in ? This would be making it into 


ſomething like an heatheniſh Elyſium, or 


a Mahommedan paradiſe (). Whereas, 1 
always was of opinion, that the enjayments 


(/) Had you profeſſed yourſelf to be a millenarian, and 
only aſſerted that brute creatures were to have a being in 
future, after the firſt reſurrection, for a thouſand years; 
few, I dare ſay, would have been much ſurprized at the 
allertion,—T hoſe that would be glad to ſee the opinion ot 
the millenacians well ſupported, may read Biſhop Newton 


on the prophecies, where this ſubject is handled at large. 
And if the text of St. Paul beforementioned, has any refe- 


ence to a better ſtate than this with regard to brutes, I 
ſhould imagine that this muſt be the period, when it will 


take place. 
of 
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of the other world were to be purely of a 
ſpiritual nature, and conſequently that 


brutes were utterly incapable of partaking 
of them. 


Various have been the opinions of philo- 
ſophers concerning the ſubſtance of the hu- 
man ſoul. The Epicureans thought it a 
ſubtle air, compoſed of fine atoms or pri- 
mitive corpuſcles. The Stoics, on the con- 
trary, maintained that it was a flame or 
heavenly light. And the Carteſians make 
thinking the eſſence of the ſoul. Others a- 
again, hold that man is endowed with three 
kinds of ſoul, viz. the rational, which is a 
purely ſpiritual principle, created to live 
for ever, and infuſed by the immediate in- 
ipiration of God ; the irrational or ſenſitive, 
which being common to man and brutes, 1s 
ſuppoſed to be formed of the elements; and 
laitly the vegetative foul, which 1s the prin- 
ciple of growth and nutrition, as the firſt 


is of underſtanding, and the ſecond of ani- 
mal life. 


Let us now ſee what light we can gather 
from ſcripture, - with regard to this. The 
Rev. 
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Rev. Mr. Hallat, in his notes upon ſome 


peculiar texts of ſcripture, and in his diſ- 
courſe on 1 Cor. 2. 11. obſerves, that we 
continually talk of two party of man, 
whereas St. Paul always mention three, viz. 
a body, a ſoul, and a ſpirit, Thus he ſays, 
1 Theſſ. 5. 23. I pray God your whoſe ſpi- 
rit and foul and body may be preſerved 
blameleſs, &c. This philoſophy was an- 
cienter than St. Paul, and continued to be 
the doctrine of learned men after him alſo, 


According to this notion, man is ſuppoſ- 
ed to have two ſouls, the ſenſitive and the 


rational. The ſoul to which the five ſenſes 


belong, and conſtitutes the man a mere a- 
nimal, is by the author of the Apoſtolical 
Conſtitutions, book 7. ch. 34. called the 
ſoul. The other, which is called the mind or 
the ſpirit, is that which is endowed with 
reaſon and underſtanding, whereby man is 
diſtinguiſhed from, and exalted above the 
brute creature, 


We are next to confider what difference 
St. Paul fu ppoſed there was between the 
N {ou} 
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ſoul and the ſpirit. And upon examina- 
tion it will be found, that he reckoned 
them to be ſo diſtinct, as that it is poſlible 
for the one of them to be ſeparated from 
the other He expreſly ſpeaks of their be- 
ing ſeparated, Heb. 4. 12. The word of 
God is quick and powerful, and ſharper 
than a two edged ſword, piercing even to 
the dividing aſunder of ſoul and ſpirit, that 
is, to the dividing or ſeparating the foul 
and ſpirit of a man from one another. 


The late Dr. Brown, Biſhop of Cork and 
Roſſe, in his diſcourſe upon Gal. 5. 17. For 
the fleſh luſteth againſt the ſpirit, &c. proves 
very clearly, that man is a compound of 
body, ſoul, and ſpirit. 


By the %%, ſays he, is here meant not 
only thoſe bodily appetites, which are com- 
mon to us with brutes, but likewiſe thoſe 
irregular paſſions and affections of the foul, 
which are proper only to rational creatures, 
By the ſpirit is ſignified that moſt refined 
and excellent part of us, by which we are 
more immediately formed after the image 

Of 
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of God : That which the Hebrews expreſ- 


ſed by the word Ruab, that immaterial, im- 
mortal] part of us, which 1s the ſeat of the 
pure underſtanding and will; in oppoſition 
to Napaſh, the ſeat of all carnal deſires and 
affections, that is, the ſenſitive ſoul, as it 
includes all thoſe evil inclinations of the 


mind, which proceed from any compliance 
with ſenſual appetites, and as far as it is 


tainted by any intercourſe or commerce with 
them, 


But becauſe it is a diſtinction of no ſmall 
uſe both in the theory and practice of reli- 
gion, that we may apprehend the difference 
more exactly, we muſt conſider, that it 1s 
an opinion founded on very good reaſon, 
that our frame is compoſed of three diſtinct 
parts, each of them ſeverally expreſſed by 
St. Paul in 1 Theſſ. 5. 20. And I pray God, 
your whole ſpirit, and ſoul, and body be pre- 
ſerved blameleſs to the coming of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. The Greek word is plainer 
to this purpoſe ; it calls theſe three parts, 
#loklerou umon, the whole of you. 
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It is not likely that St. Paul here would 
have made ule of a frivolons arid groundleſs 
diſti:ction with fo much ſolemnity: and a 
learned man in his comment upon the text; 
temarks that the ſame difference might be 
obierved from the words of the creation of 
man, where there ie mention made d iſtinct- 
ly of the duſt of the earth, the living ſoul, und 
the breath of life; and ſhews withal how 
this text of St. Pauls was ſo taken by the 
moſt learned of the fathers of the church; 
which is not at all to be wondered at, ſince 
1 cannot ſee boi can be underſtood anv 
otherwiſe, without a ncedleſs tautology. 


By this it appears that brutes have fouls. 
in Lin, animat, ie they have a vegeta 
tive, ſeriſitive. living principle Todged in 
them, vhicl we term ſoul. But we ſhould 
be unwilling to allow them the animum quo 
que, or (as Horace calls it) divine particu- 
lamauræ, chat is, the rational, ſpiritual and 
immortal ſou! ; this being the ſole preroga 
tive of man, 


PRO 


WY 
PROPOSITION V. 
The notion that God annihilates the ſouls 
of brutes, is founded on weak arguments, 


and oppoſes arguments much clearer and 
ſtronger for the continuation of . 


A brute (fays Mr. Addiſon) arrives at 2 
point of per fection, that he can never paſs: 
in a few years he has all the endowments 
he is capable of ; and were he to live ten 
thouſand more would be the ſame thing he 
is at preſent. Were a human ſoul thus at 
a ſtand in her accompliſhments, were her 
faculties to be full blown, and incapable ot 
farther enlargements, I could imagine it 
might fall away inſenſibly, and dr op at 
once into a ſtate of annihilation. 


One argument to prove that the fouls of 
brutes are annihilated when they die, is that 
they are incapable of religion. But you are 
of opinion that we meet with ſome of them, 
that diſcover ſomething like a notion of it 
ih particular inſtances, For that ſome of 
them will ſooner be hanged than pilfer or 
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ſteal—that they are true to their attach- 
ments, &c. and that it has been averred in 
print, that a certain dumb creature aided in 
the chorus of an anthem. A certain dumb 
creature aided in the chorus of an anthem ! 
Why, that's impoſſible. Suppoſe Mrs. puſs, 
paſſing by and charmed with. the muſic, 
did for a few moments ſtop and liſten to it, 
was that aiding in the chorus? No, Mr. 
Dean, I am ſure you know better. 


As to your remarking that numbers of 
brutes, (I preſume you mean dogs only) 
make as great a point of attending at church 
on public ſervice days, as the moſt rigid 
pietiſts do; it is to be ſuppoſed that it is 
only at ſuch churches, where the dogwipper 
does not duly execute his office. 


But not to be behindhand with you even 
in ſtory-telling, I do aſiure you, that it has 
likewiſe been averred in print concerning a 
certain grave dog, who moſt regularly at- 
tended divine ſervice in the eſtabliſhed 
church for ſeveral years, 'till after having 


been accidentally preſent at the holding- 
forth 
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forth of an itinerant field-preacher, he ſud- 
denly became a ſchiſmatic, inſtantly forſook 
his pariſh church, and has ever ſince been 
as conſtant a frequenter of the tabernacle. 


The next particular I ſhall take notice of 
under this propoſition, is of a more ſerious 
nature. Certain it is, you fay, that a future 
life of brutes cannot be abſolutely denied, 
without impeaching the attributes of God. 
How ſo, Mr. Dean? For unleſs you can 
make it appear, (which you never can) that 
they are loſers upon the whole, that is, that 
their ſufferings have been an overbalance 
to their enjoyments, I ſay, it is a very bold 
and preſumptuous afſertion. But provided 
this was the caſe with them, ſhall the thing 
formed ſay unto him that formed it, Why 
haſt thou made me thus? Hath not the pot- 
ter power over the clay, of the ſame lump 
to make one veſſel to honour, and another 
todiſhonour ! God will aſſuredly juſtify his 
ways to man, and be clear when he is judg- 
ed, whether brutes are to have a being in 
future, or they are not. Know and ſtudv 
thyſelf, O man, and leave the decrees of the 
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Almighty to his own infinite wiſdom and 
juſtice. Aſſert and live up to the dignity of 
thy nature; and be aſſured, that at preſent 
thoy art little inferior to the angels, and if 
thou art not groſsly and ſupinely negligent 
and wanting to thyſelf, thou will hereafter 
be equal to thoſe bleſſed ſpirits in heaven. 
Let us not pretend to he wiſe above what 
we are able, nor dive into things, which 
nothing concern us, Quodentm ſupra nos, 
nibil ad nos. | Let us hear Mr, Wollaſton's 
ſentiments upon this matter. 


& Faney a man Walking, ſays he, in ſome 
retired field, far from noiſe, and free from 
prejudice, to debate this matter with him- 
ſelf, and then judge, whether fuch medita- 
tions as theſe would not be juſt. I think 1 
may be fure, that neither lifeleſs matter, nor 
the vegetative tribe, that ſtone, that flower, 
that tree, have any reflex thoughts : nor do 
the ſenſitive animals, that ſheep, that ox, 
ſeem to have any ſuch thing, or but in the 
loweſt degree, and in reſpect of preſent ob- 
zects only, They do not reaſon or diſcourſe. 
I way certainly, thergtore, pretend to be 

$ much 


6 


much above all theſe things; and whether 
I ſhall live in ſome other ſtate or not, I am 
certainly a being capable of ſuch an expec- 
tation, and cannot but be ſolicitous about 
it, none of which can be ſaid of theſe c/ods, 
or thoſe brutes. Can I then be deſigned for 
nothing further, than juſt to eat, drink, 
ſleep, walk about and act upon this earth, 
that 1s, to have no further being, than what 
theſe brutes have ſo far beneath me ? Can 
] be capable of ſuch great expectations, 
which theſe animals know nothing of, (hap- 
pier by far in this regard than I am, if we 
muſt die alike) only to be diſappointed at 
laſt ? Thus placed, juſt upon the confines 
of another world, and fed with hopes of 
penetrating into it and enjoying it, only to 
make a ſhort appearance here, and then to 
be ſhut out and totally ſunk? Muſt I then, 
when I bid farewell to theſe walks, when J 
cloſe theſe lids, and yonder blue regions and 
all this ſcene darken upon me and go out, 
muſt I then only ſerve to furniſh duſt to be 
mingled with the aſhes of theſe herds and 
plants, or with this dirt under my feet ? 
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Have been ſet ſo far above them in life, 
only to be levelled with them at death?“ 


If the ſouls of men are mortal, (extin- 
guiſhed at death) zhe caſe of brutes is much 
preferable to that of men. The pleaſures of 
brutes, .tho' but ſenſual, are more fincer 85 
being palled or diminiſhed by no diverting 
conſi leration. They go wholly into == 


and when they have them not, they ſeem leſs 


to want them, not thinking of them. Their 
ſufferings are attended with no reflection 
upon paſt or future cauſes, circumſtances, 
&c. They are void of cares; are under no 
apprehenſion for families or poſterity ; ne- 
ver fatigue themſelves with vain enquiries, 

hunting after knowledge, which muſt pe- 
riſh with them; are not anxious about a 
future ſtate, nor can be diſappointed of any 
hopes or exnectations ; and at laſt ſome 


ſudden blow (or a few moments of unfore- 


ſeen pain) finiſhes them, having never ſo 
much as known that they were mortal. | 


The ſecond argument, you tell us, ad- 
vanccd againſt the future life of hrutes, is 
that 
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that they ſeem created chiefly to miniſter to 
man's pleaſure and convenience. And I think 
a very good and ſufficient reaſon too. Was 
not man conſtituted lord of this lower 
world ? Was not all the apparatus and gran- 
deur we ſee fo admirably diſplayed in the 


frame of the univerſe, intended for his de- 


light and ſervice, as well as to excite his 
wonder and gratitude? Why ſhould we 
then make the leait doubt of it, but that 
brute creatures were in like manner formed 
for the uſe and benefit of man ? 


Should any one aſk, why ſome of them 
are endowed with ſo much ſagacity, ſenſe 
and underſtanding, if they are to be anni- 
hilated at death ? I anſwer, not only to ſhew 
forth the divine wiſdom, power and good- 
neſs, but alſo to render them more ſervice- 
able to man. In ſhort, every ſpecies of 
created beings 1s peculiarly conſtituted and 
adapted to fill up that particular department 
in the univerſal ſyſtem, to which it is allot- 
ted by the all-wiſe Author of nature, 
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PROPOSITION VI. 


The objections drawn from the ſcriptures 
agtamſt the futurity of brutes, are no real 
objections, but miſtaken notions of the ſig- 
nification of terms and paſſages. 


That remark of David in the Pſalms, 
% Man abideth not in honour, ſeeing he 
may be compared to the brutes that periſh,” 
I thall paſs over, and proceed to the paſ- 
ſage +1 Eccleſiaſtes, where this queſtion is 
p' opounded, Who knoweth the ſpirit of 
a man, that goeth upward, and the ſpirit of 
a beaſt, that goeth downward to the earth!“ 
This, yon will have it, ſhould be thus ren- 
dered, Who knoweth concerning the ſpi- 
r of nan, whether it goeth upward, or 
t ching the ſpirit of a beaſt, whether it 
gocth downward to the carth ?” 


Truly, methinks, you've made Solomon 
make a very wife query. I would much 
ſooner truſt to Biſhop Patrick's judgment, 
who thus paraphraſes it. As for the 
ſpirit, which makes all the difference be- 


tween 
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tween beaſts and us, that is inviſible : And 
where {hall we find a man, eſpecially among 
thoſe great perſons (ſpoken of before) who 
ſeriouſly conſiders it, and believes that the 
ſouls of all mankind go to God that gave 
them, (12. 7.) to be judged by him, (v. 17 of 
this chap.) whereas the ſouls of beaſts, pe- 
riſh with them? No; they differ not at all 
from beaſts, that having buried their minds 
in brutiſh pleaſures, they have no more 
ſenſe of a future life than they ; but ima- 


gine that their ſouls die together with their 
bodies, 


If Solomon was of your way of think- 
ing, he ſurely expreſſed himfelf very unin- 
telligibly. For to ſay that the ſpirit of a 
man goeth upwards to God that gave it, and 
the ſpirit of a beaſt goeth downwards to 
the earth, 1s an odd way of repreſenting the 
future lite of brutes. 


You further ſay, that Solomon never de- 


ſigned to teach us that the ſouls of brutes, 
. after death, were totally to be cancelled, is 
evident from what he had before declared. 
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viz. © I know that whatſoever God doeth, 
it ſhall be forever; nothing can be added to 
it and taken from it, and God doeth it that 
men ſhould fear before him.“ This, in 
your opinion, is expreſsly aſſerting the eter- 
nity of all God's works. Now, I do not 
think it is. I rather take the expreſſion, eit 
{hall be for ever, &c.” to ſignify, that what- 
ſoever God doeth, it ſhall not be altered, or 
it cannot be better done. Beſides the ſcrip- 
ture aſſures to the contrary of what you 
aſſert. For a day will come, when the 
heavens ſhall paſs away with a great noiſe, 
and the element ſhall melt with fervent heat; 

the earth allo, and the works that are there- 
in ſhall be burnt up. 


There's a paſſage in St. Peter's general 
epiſtle, you have taken no notice of, tho' 
ſeemingly ſtrong againſt you. 66 But theſe 
as natural brute beaſts, made to be taken 
and deſtroyed, ſpeak evil of the things that 
they underſtand not, and ſhall utterly periſh 
in their own corruption.“ 


PRO- 


„5 
PROPOSITION vi. 
The objections againſt the futurity of 
brutes, beſides thoſe we have already re- 
marked, conſidered as human ſentiments, 


are not founded in reaſon, but in pride and 
envy, and falſe notions of things. 


As to thoſe who object againſt the future 
exiſtence of brutes, merely on account of 
their being inferior to man, we know them 


not. No; tis reaſon, well grounded reaſon, 


founded upon the eternal baſis of ſcripture 
and truth, (as we have Thewn above) and 
not pride, &c. that intimates to us, that the 
fouls of brutes are not immortal. 


Mr. Burgh, in his dignity of human na- 
ture, treating upon the immortatily of the 
human ſoul, obſerves, that ſome have 
thought, that part of the arguments for the 
immortality of the human ſoul, being ap- 
plicable to inferior natures, might be ſaid 
to prove too much, and therefore to prove 
nothing. For the unequal allotment of 

appineſs and miſery y among brute creatures 
ſeems to require that thoſe, who have ſuf- 
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fered unjuſtly in this ſtate, ſhould have ſuch 
ſufferings compenſated to them in ſome fu- 
ture exiſtence. 


This difficulty is eaſily got over, if we 
conſider, firſt, that the ſufferings of the in- 
ferior creation are, ſo to ſpeak, only mo- 
mentary ; whereas foreboding fears, and 
bitter reflections, encreaſe human miſeries 
a a thouſand fold; which greatly abates the 

neceſſity of a future exiſtence to make up for 
what they may have ſuffered here. Beſides, 
juſtice does not 1equire, that any ſpecies of 
creatures be wholly exempted from ſuffer- 
ing; but only, that upon the whole, all 
creatures have it in their power to be gain- 
ers by their exiſtence, that is, that they 
have in their power a greater ſhare of hap- 
pineſs than miſery. - 


You wind up the laſt propoſition with 
theſe words. We do not preſume to ſay, 
that theſe arguments demonſtrate the point, 
but we cannot help flattering ourſelves with 
the notion that they render 1t extremely pro- 
bable. So far are they from this, Mr. Dean, 
that they are but, in my opinion, the mere 

ſhadows 
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ſhadows of. arguments : they carry neither 
conviction nor probability along with them. 


However in the application you make to 
the reader, I heartily join iſſue with you. ( 
Undoubtedly humanity and compaſſion 
ought to be uſed to brute creatures, As 
they have the ſame feelings with us, the 
bruiſes and wounds they receive, muſt be 
painful and afflictive to them. Whoever 
tortures a beaſt wantonly and without oc- 
caſion, is a ſcandal to his ſpecies, and ought 
to be baniſhed out of human ſociety. 


England, ſays a late ingenious writer, is 
the beſt country in the world for women, 
and the worſt for horſes. The kiſſing of a 
dog, and the driving a horſe, without ur- 
gent neceſſity, 'till he drops down dead, 
ſeems equally abſurd ; only the laſt is high- 
ly offenſive to humanity. What pity is it, 


(.) Solomon fays, A righteous man regardeth the life 
of his beaſt ; but I think neither Solomon, nor any other 
preacher ever exhorted men to ſhew compaſſion to brutes, 


becauſe they were to live in a future ſtate, nor by any o- 
their ſouls were im- 


ther motive that could lignify, that 
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that the moſt noble, generous, and beauti- 
ful creature of the brute creation ſhould be 
ill-treated and preſſed unnaturally beyond 
its ſtrength ; and that this amuſement ſhould 
furniſh occaſions for rank villainy ? Cock- 
fighting too is a diverſion much beneath the 
dignity of a gentleman, or indeed of any 
man. Beſides I cannot conceive what plea- 
ſure there can be in ſeeing two innocent 
fowls tear each other to pieces. If there 
be any, it muſt be a very ſavage and bar- 
barous pleaſure. 


You obſerve, in the laſt place, that ſince 
from the nature and exigencies of the times, 
it is expedient that many brutes ſhould be 
killed, their lives ought to be taken from 
them in the eaſieſt and ſhorteſt manner poſ- 
ſible. And I add from Mr. Wollaſton, that 
what is chiefly to be taken care of in this 
matter, is that the brute be not killed un- 
neceſſarily, and that no young be left to 
languiſh, 


In your addenda you give us two texts 
more out of ſcripture, to corroborate and 
ſtrengthen 
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ſtrengthen your argument. The firſt is out 
of the acts of the apoſtles. And God 
mall ſend Jeſus Chriſt, which before was 
preached to you, whom the heavens muſt 
receive, until the times of reſtitution of all 
things. The apoſtle probably apprehend- 
ed that the converſion of the Jews, as a 
people, would be attended with ſome extra- 
ordinary ſcene of proſperity and joy, and 
open a ſpeedy way for Chriſt's deſcent from 
heaven, and the reſtitution of all things. , 


The other text is out of the ſecond epiſtle 
of St. Peter, For according to his promiſe 
we look for new heavens, and a new earth: 
2. e. the whole frame of heaven and earth 
{hall-be wonderfully changed, and a new 


world made, when Chriſt comes to judg- 
ment. 


Towards the concluſion of your eſſay, 
you propoſe the following queries. Muſt 
there not be a huge chaſm and a vaſt defect 
in the univerſe, if all nature is to be radical- 
ly deſtroyed below man; Muſt there not be 
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wanting on this hypotheſis, myriads of crea- 
tures to teſtify the excellence of the divinity ? 


With reſpect to the former query, my o- 
pinion 1s, (as I have elfewhere hinted) that 
fince the enjoyments of a future ſtate are to 
be purely of a ſpiritual nature, and as brutes, 
by their very conſtitution, are incepable-of 
partaking of ſuch enjoyments ; there wil no 
real chaſm, u) no defect in the unive: te, 
tho” all nature below man ſhould be extin- 
guiſhed. For as brute creatures were prinu- 
cipally, if not ſolely forraed for the deliglit 


(z) You talk about a chain of things, and of a huge 
chaſm and defect, if all nature below man is to be de 
ſtroyed. Now, I (hull agine the chain would be more 
uniform and gradual, to ſuppoſe that firſt there are things 
inanimate ; then living creatures, whoſe foul lives in and 
by the body; and laſtly, other beings, whoſe ſou] can and 
ſhall hve for ever. Here the chain is regular; all is full, 
and no void or chaſm, But according to your argument, 
God never gave life to any creature, but what is to endure 
for ever; and that I thiik makes a very great chaſm, 
Pray, where was the chaſm before the creation? Poor man 
He fears that the power and glory of the Almighty will be 
Joſt in the top of his works, if they are not to be found 
at the bottom. Truſt God. It will be remembered, that 
God can and had made creatures with mortal ſouls, when 
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and ſervice of man, during his tranſitory 
abode upon earth ; ſo at the final conſum- 
mation of all things, as they will then have 
fully accompliſhed the end for which they 
were created, we may reaſonably and fafely 
conclude they will be reduced to a ſtate of 
annthilation and non-exiſtence. 


And as to the latter query, we may reſt 
fully aſſured, that God will have witneſſes 
> enow to teſtify the excellence of his divinity, 
whether brute creatures are to enjoy a pore 
tion of that eternal inheritance, which is 
prepared for thoſe (and only thoſe) that love 
and fear him, or they are not. At preſent 
there are myriads of ſpiritual beings ſur- 
rounding the throne of the Almighty in 
humble adoration, and joining in rapturous 
hymns of praiſe to his divine majeſty : and 


ſome may with they had never publiſhed an argument to 
the contrary. Not that I ain in the leaſt apprehenſive of 
any miſchief your book will do among the thinking and 
ſenſible part of mankind, However, what effects it may 
have upon ignorant and inconſiderate people, cannot fo 
eaſily be aſcertained. And I think it is St. Paul, who cau- 
tions us not to lay a ſtumbling block, er an occaſion to 
fall, in our brother's way. 


at 
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at the general reſurrection, there will be an 
inconceivable addition made to this tri- 
umphant band, of millions of glorihed ſpi- 
Tits, to aſſiſt in this grand feraphic chorus, 
whereby his great and glorious name will 
be abundantly extolled and magnified, with- 
out the unneceſſary train of the lower or- 
ders of beings.— That you and all mankind 
may attain. to this glorious, immortal and 
happy ſtate, is the prayer of, Rev. Sir, 


Your fincere friend, 


a” 


T 6 James Rothwell. 
Blatkrod, 2 


Mareb 27th, 1769. 
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